THE NORTHWEST EXPEDITION OF GEORGE ROGERS 
CLARK, 1786-1787 


By L. C. Heiperman 


Toward the end of the year 1785, John Filson, a Pennsylvania 
schoolmaster and land speculator lately come to Kentucky, ar- 
rived at old post Vincennes on the Wabash. He had come hither 
to this ‘‘remote and dangerous part’’ to spend the winter, keep a 
sharp eye out for an honest penny in the fur trade and establish 
himself as a first settler with more lands to patent. But the ‘‘au- 
thor of a late publication’’ of Indian yarns and land sales pro- 
paganda was also in search of literary material for a tale of 
‘‘danger and frequent death’? on Wabash. This John Filson 
could do very nicely, for ‘‘the first historian of Kentucky’’ was a 
man with imagination who had already created in ‘‘Col. Daniel 
Boon’’ an American character as real and enduring as Natty 
Bumppo. 

For the first six months of 1786, Filson observed the situation 
at Vincennes and found it in sorry plight. The Americans, find- 
ing no market for their corn, followed good back country practice 
by converting it into ‘‘the noxious juices’’ and trading it to the 
Indians — ‘‘they being excessively fond thereof.’’ The French 
magistrates, however, fearful of the disturbing effects of this 
business on the Indian, prohibited the ‘‘baneful traffic’ and at 
length, exasperated with the Americans for scalping an Indian, 
branded them as outlaws and ordered their deportation from the 
village ‘‘bag and baggage.’’ Altogether, these things ‘‘kindled a 
spirit of jealousy and aspersion’’ between the French, Indians, 
and Americans and a state of ‘‘entire disaffection’’ ensued. In the 
early months of 1786, therefore, John Filson saw over the Wa- 
bash ‘‘a hovering Cloud pregnant with innumerable evil.’’* But 


1 Beverley W. Bond Jr., ‘‘ Two Westward Journeys of John Filson, 1785,’’ Missis- 
SIPPI VALLEY HisToricaL Review, IX (1923), 320-330. This is the journal kept by 
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Father Gibault, who had observed the scene longer than Filson, 
painted for his bishop in Quebec an even darker picture. The 
‘‘accursed trade in eaudevie’’ was disintegrating civilized society 
and a veritable reign of terror and anarchy prevailed — ‘‘no 
commandant, no troops, no prison, no hangman.’’ The priest who 
was popularly credited with having secured the submission of 
the French to the Virginians during the Revolution, now anxious- 
ly denied it and regretted ‘‘the loss of the mildness of British 
rule’’ — thus reflecting either the hope of British intervention or 
the fear of their retaliation in that event.? Although the school- 
master and priest diagnosed the trouble rather too narrowly in 
terms of ‘‘the noxious juices,’’ still there unquestionably was a 
storm gathering over the Wabash in the year 1786. 

Since the capture of the post from the British during the Rev- 
olution and particularly since 1783, the Americans, drawn by 
Indian trade and land hunger, had been arriving in increasing 
numbers and by 1786 numbered some seventy families.* The 
Americans were squatters occupying the lands of the Wabash 
Valley near the post, and Filson’s picture of cabin, cornfield, 
meadow, and orchard on the Grand Prairie below Vincennes is a 
revealing glimpse of a remote agricultural frontier at the close 
of the Revolution. This was merely an extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Virginia frontier, which for a generation had been occupy- 
ing the left bank of the Ohio and was now overflowing into the 
Old Northwest from Pittsburgh to the Falls. The problems of 
Filson of two ‘‘voyages’’ to Vincennes. The original is in Draper MSS., 10CC35-46 
at the Wisconsin State Historical Library. Filson’s “late publication’? was: The 
Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucky. ... (Wilmington, 1784.) This 
is a volume of land sales propaganda and Indian tales. The Boone legend is derived 
from the appendix on ‘‘The Adventures of Col. Daniel Boon.’’ 

2 Father Gibault to the Bishop of Quebec, June 6, 1786, and May 22, 1788, Clar- 
ence W. Alvord, Kaskaskia Records (Springfield, 1909), Collections of the Illinois 
State Historical Library, V, Virginia Series, II, pp. 542-546, 585. Professor Alvord 
has also edited these letters in: ‘‘Father Gibault and Vincennes,’’ American His- 
torical Review (New York), XIV (1909), 544-557. 

3 Filson gave the American population as sixty families in 1785 and seventy fam- 
ilies in 1786, A list of inhabitants in 1783, preserved in the Lasselle Collection of 
Indiana State and Historical Library, shows few American names. Seventy-one Amer- 


icans, presumably heads of families, signed a petition to Congress, June 1, 1786, Dra- 
per MSS., 53J31. 
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this American oasis were similar to those of other settlements 
on the western waters, but complicated by the difficulty of ad- 
justment to a French pattern of life. 

The French habitant had seen governments come and go in 
these remote lands during the fifty odd years that had elapsed 
since the founding of the post. For thirty years under the flag of 
Bourbon France, transferred to Hanoverian England, conquered 
by the Virginians and abandoned to the Confederation he had 
shifted for himself under his priests and magistrates. Friendly 
with the Indians whose lands he did not covet with an abundance 
of food in forest and stream the Frenchman had few economic 
or political needs. He hunted, fished, and loitered in the sun, 
thinking naught of sauerkraut and cured pork for the long winter 
months. With the coming of the Americans, however, more diffi- 
cult problems arose. It was natural that the French of Vincennes, 
as also of New Orleans and St. Louis later, should resent the 
bustling American who disturbed the ancient ways, debauched 
the Indian with his scorching whiskey and burned with an amaz- 
ing energy to fell trees, built ugly flatboats, and put the prairie 
under the plow. The hardy frontiersman, for his part, scorned 
the easy-going friend of the Indian as a shiftless idler who had 
few vegetables in his garden and sorry rows of corn along the 
fertile prairie.* Fearful and contemptuous of the Indian, dis- 
turbed about land titles, hearing rumors of British intrigue at 
Detroit, excluded from the New Orleans market by the haughty 
Spaniard, who was alleged to lay claim to territory up to the 
Ohio, and in temperamental conflict with the French majority, 
the Americans naturally turned for aid to George Rogers Clark 
at the Falls of Ohio. 

General Clark, now first citizen of the West and Indian com- 
missioner for the Confederation, began to receive disturbing re- 
ports from the Northwest and particularly from Vincennes. 
American traders in the Indian towns were reporting that Brit- 
ish agents from Detroit were encouraging attacks on American 
settlements and advising the Indians to refuse to negotiate any 


4C. F. Volney, A View of the Soil and Climate of the United States of America 
(Philadelphia, 1804), 331-340. 
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treaty.’ At Pittsburgh, David Duncan, lately returned from De- 
troit and the Indian country, was writing Colonel Josiah Har- 
mar that the British were resolved to hold the posts and that the 
Indians were bitter against the Americans for encroachment on 
their lands; at Detroit, the British commandant was reporting 
to his superiors that the tribes seemed ‘‘much incensed against 
the Americans’’ particularly those of Kentucky and Vincennes; 
at the Falls of Ohio, Major Ebenezer Denny of the Continental 
line was noting in his diary ‘‘alarming accounts’’ of Indian 
movements; at Richmond, Governor Patrick Henry was hearing 
of the death of his brother-in-law, William Christian, in a brush 
with Wabash tribes near the Falls; and from Kaskaskia, John 
Edgar was warning Clark that the Illinois was lost to the British 
if government was not soon established.® 

In September, 1785, General Clark sent his cousin, William 
Clark, to Vincennes to invite the Wabash and Illinois tribes to a 
general council of Northwest Indians at the mouth of the Great 
Miami. The tribes of the upper nations in the British sphere of 
influence ignored the invitation, only a few of the more friendly 
chiefs of the vicinity appeared, and these showed little interest 
because it was ‘‘so late in the Season & Hunting time was com- 
ing on.’’* In November, William Crogan, his brother-in-law, 
wrote that the inhabitants of Vincennes were apprehensive,® and 
early in 1786, John Filson joined other leading Americans at the 
post in reporting their fears. ‘‘This place,’’ ran their appeal, 

5 Report of the Indian Commissioners, June 19, 1786, Papers of the Continental 
Congress (Library of Congress), No. 56, folio 283. 

6 Duncan to Harmar, March 28, 1786, Draper MSS., 1W115. The Harmar Papers, 
here cited, are copies made by Draper in 1849-1850 from the originals then in pos- 
session of William Harmar of Philadelphia. Long supposed to have been lost, the 
originals have recently been acquired by the Clements Library and are now available 
for research. Major Ancrum to Hope, May 8, 14, and 29, 1786, Report of the Cana- 
dian Archives (1890), Q Series, pp. 175-176; Benjamin Logan to Governor Henry, 
April 19, 1786, Draper MSS., 33360; John Edgar to Clark, November 7, 1785, and 
October 23, 1786, Alvord, Kaskaskia Records, 376, 395-396. See also William W. 
Henry, The Life, Correspondence and Speeches of Patrick Henry (New York, 1891), 
II, 285-286 and William H. Denny, ‘‘ The Military Journal of Major Ebenezer Den- 
ny,’’ Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, VII (1860), 289. 

7 Report of William Clark to the Indian Commissioners, October 5, 1785, Papers 
of the Continental Congress, No. 150, II, folio 42. 

8 Crogan to Clark, November 3 and 16, 1785, Draper MSS., 53J21-22. 
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‘‘that once trembled at your victorious arms... is now entirely 
anarchial and we shudder at the daily expectation of horrid 
murthers.’’ Their ‘‘unhappy situation’’ was further darkened 
by the apprehension, as they put it, ‘‘that the Deeds we received 
. .. may possibly have a slender foundation.’’*® Thus one per- 
ceives that British intrigue, lack of organized government, and 
land hunger were also involved in the trouble. 

What John Filson called the ‘‘entirely anarchial’’ situation 
was because Virginia had ceased to exercise authority over the 
territory above the Ohio and the Confederation had not yet es- 
tablished a regular government. Conquered by Virginia arms 
during the Revolution and organized as the County of Illinois, 
the Northwest had been garrisoned by Virginia troops and gov- 
erned by John Todd, a Virginian come hither by way of Ken- 
tucky. Local magistrates had been appointed and a considerable 
area of land had been patented but Todd resigned his office in 
1779, the Virginia garrisons were shortly withdrawn, the County 
of Illinois expired by limitation in 1781, and Virginia ceded her 
claims to Congress in 1784.*° Small wonder that in this hiatus 
of civil authority the French should complain that Virginia had 
abandoned them and that Congress had left them ‘‘in a state of 
nature.’’ They had never been required to take an oath to the 
United States and in the language of a committee of Congress 
they ‘‘were free from any express engagements or allegiance 
to the Union whatever.’’** Moreover, Governor Henry, General 
Clark, and Congress were hearing of the claim that the North- 
west belonged to England, and that the inhabitants ‘‘had noth- 
ing to do with the United States, but considered themselves as 

® Filson to Clark, March 16, 1786, ibid., 53323. This letter will be found in: 
Leonard C. Helderman, ‘‘ Letters from the Wabash, 1786,’’ Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory (forthcoming issue). This article will also contain the letters of June 1, June 


12, June 23, and July 22 drawn from the Draper MSS., and cited in notes 13, 15, 16, 
17, and 19. 

10 William W. Hening, ed., Virginia Statutes at Large (Richmond, 1821), IX, 
552-555; X, 303; James A. James, ‘‘To What Extent was George Rogers Clark in 
Military Control of the Northwest at the Close of the Revolution,’’ Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association (Washington), 1917, p. 315. 

11 Journals of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1933), XXVIII (1785), 
331, May 3, 1785. 
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British subjects and should obey no other power.’’ * The rumor 
that the British proposed to intervene in the lower Northwest 
accumulated and persisted among the Americans. 

On June 1, 1786, John Filson again conferred with the Amer- 
ican families at Vincennes, and composed a ‘‘representation and 
petition’’ to Congress setting forth their ‘‘calamitous situation.”’ 
The French authority at the village had broken down and the 
rising Indian menace exposed them ‘‘daily to danger and fre- 
quent death.’’ The lands of the Americans were held under 
grants from John Todd and doubts had been raised as to the 
validity of these titles. The French claimed large tracts by virtue 
of British, French, and Indian grants, going so far as to claim 
‘ta District of twelve leagues square, including this town.’’ The 
Americans asked Congress to establish a garrison at the post, to 
create a land office with preferential treatment for ‘‘first set- 
tlers,’’ and to set up a ‘‘regular government in this place and 
territory’’ which was ‘‘now without order, law or government by 
any executive.’’** After composing this petition to Congress, 
John Filson embarked for the Falls during ‘‘the night of the 
first of June.’’ Next morning near the mouth of White River he 
was beset by Indians who killed two of his party and he made 
his way back to the American settlement where he told ‘‘the 
melancholy tale.’? On June 12, he departed the post again never 
to return (two years later he met his final defeat on Little 
Miami) and at length after ‘‘seven painful days’’ he arrived 
safely at the Falls with letters for George Rogers Clark." 

These letters carried information that Ouiatanon on the upper 
Wabash was being evacuated; that settlers at Bellefontaine, old- 
est American settlement in the Northwest, were ‘‘forted’’ and 
that the tribes of the upper Northwest were concentrating for an 


12 Daniel Sullivan to Clark, June 23, 1786, Draper MSS., 53335; John May to 
Governor Henry, July 14, 1786, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IV (1884), 156- 
157. See also, Alvord, Kaskaskia Records, 381-382. 

13 Draper MSS., 53J31. 

14 Leonard C. Helderman, ‘‘The Narrative of John Filson’s Defeat on the Wa- 
bash,’’ Filson Club History Quarterly (Louisville), XII (1938), 187-199. The original 
is in Draper MSS., 10CC. A portion of the narrative is published in: Reuben T. 
Durrett, ‘‘Life and Writings of John Filson, the First Historian of Kentucky,’ 
Filson Club Publications (Louisville), I (1884), 58-65, 
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attack on Kentucky and Vincennes.** The Americans at Vincennes 
took refuge in the village, constructed a blockhouse, and under 
the leadership of Daniel Sullivan worked their cornfields under 
arms. Here on June 21, a group of them were attacked and one 
of the wounded scalped.** Violence broke out within the post with 
the Americans charging that the French were pro-British and 
were protecting the Indians from retaliation. John Small, one of 
the leading Americans, gave the cause of the commotion as the 
execution of an Indian by Americans. Daniel Sullivan ‘‘seized 
on an Indian who was then in the village and the friends of the 
wounded man put him to death.’’ On account of this summary 
procedure the French magistrates ordered the Americans out of 
the village. Colonel J. M. P. Le Gras, principal French magis- 
trate, ‘‘gave us a piece of writing,’’ wrote Small, ‘‘ordering Ev- 
ery American’’ who could not ‘‘produce a passport to leave this 
place Bagg and Baggage Immediately.’’ *” 

Filson’s return to the Falls followed by other letters from 
Vincennes caused an expedition of volunteers to leave about July 
1 for the relief of Americans at the post. This force, consisting 
of two companies under John Hardin and James Patten, left 
the Falls apparently without Clark’s orders and descended be- 
low the mouth of the Wabash intending to reach the post from 
what is now the Iilinois side. When he heard of its departure, 
Clark sent orders for it to leave the Ohio at about where Evans- 
ville now is, cross to the Wabash, and move thence along its east 
bank to the post. These orders failed to reach the officers in time, 
however, and the expedition went below the mouth of the Wa- 
bash. Following a sharp engagement with the Indians on Saline 
Creek near present Shawneetown, with the weather hot, provi- 
sions scarce, and Hardin killed, the men ‘‘unanimously resolved 
to return.’’’* The expedition accomplished nothing except to 
illustrate the unreliability of Kentucky militia and to increase 
the plight of American families at Vincennes. 


15 John Small and Moses Henry to Clark, June 12, 1786, Draper MSS., 53J32. 

16 Sullivan to Clark, June 23, 1786, ibid., 53335. 

17 Small to Clark, June 23, 1786, ibid., 53336, 38. 

18 Helderman, ‘‘The Narrative of John Filson’s Defeat on the Wabash’’; Draper 
MSS., 10CC18-20. 
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The situation at Vincennes reached a crisis in July. About the 
fifteenth of the month a formidable war party of four hundred 
and fifty Indians from the upper nations came down the Wabash 
determined, Colonel Le Gras reported to Clark, ‘‘to exterminate 
all the Americans who might be in these lands.’’ The French in- 
habitants, particularly Le Gras and Major Francois Bosseron, 
exerted themselves in behalf of the Americans, prepared to de- 
fend them and at length by a combination of ‘‘speeches,’’ threats, 
and presents persuaded the Indians to depart. After firing a few 
shots at Daniel Sullivan’s house and destroying crops they left, 
promising, however, to return again ‘‘in roasting ear time’’ when 
they ‘‘would know how to make gates for entering without ask- 
ing.’’ Colonel Le Gras, the saviour of the Americans in this 
crisis, however, had his complaints. The root of the trouble, he 
wrote Clark, is ‘‘the number of outlaws who have withdrawn 
here’’; that is, certain Americans who had ‘‘slipped into this 
place without permission.’’ Particularly obnoxious was one Dan- 
iel Sullivan ‘‘a very dangerous man and pernicious to the public 
peace.’’ The Americans appeared to make no distinction between 
Indians, attacked friend and foe alike, and even went so far as 
to pillage and kill those under French protection. This set up a 
cry of vengeance among the younger warriors who were excited 
to retaliate by attacking white settlements. At any rate, with the 
upper nations threatening to return in the autumn the outlook 
was ‘‘very dark and altogether barbarous,’’ wherefore Le Gras 
joined in the appeal to General Clark for aid.’*® Whatever the 
causes, it is clear that affairs at Vincennes were in what Sullivan 
called ‘‘Narrow Scope”’ and the situation was also full of peril 
for the exposed Kentucky settlements, if it did not actually pres- 
sage British intervention in the lower Northwest. ‘‘Much Ken- 
tucky blood will be spilt,’’ was the fear expressed by one of the 
leading officers of Kentucky; the Indians were boasting: ‘‘Ken- 
tucky people dare not march to the Wabash.’’ *° When the news 
of this situation reached Richmond, Governor Henry asked the 


19 Small to Clark, July 22, 1786, Draper MSS., 11381; Le Gras to Clark, July 22, 
1786, Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 150, II, folio 42. 


20 Levi Todd to Governor Henry, July 12, 1786, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
IV, 155. 
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Virginia delegation in New York a pointed question: ‘‘ Will Con- 
gress protect and defend our frontiers?’’ He was notified that 
there was little hope from that quarter since eastern states 
without frontiers were not concerned.” 

Congress had made certain moves to meet its responsibilities 
in the West but these had been feeble and indifferent. Colonel 
Harmar with nine companies of the Continental line had been 
stationed at the mouth of the Muskingum to protect land surveys 
in eastern Ohio, and Captain Walter Finney with two companies 
was located at the mouth of the Great Miami. Emphasing the 
value of regulars among undisciplined militia, General Clark re- 
quested that the Continental troops join with the Kentucky 
militia in a campaign against the Indians. Eventually Captain 
Finney was directed to evacuate his fort on the Great Miami 
and take a position at the Falls. When at length he arrived, on 
August 16, he proceeded to build opposite Louisville, Fort Fin- 
ney, which was not completed until October. He was under strict 
orders not to begin an active campaign against the Indians. Fin- 
ney, himself, favored offensive operations in cooperation with 
Clark, but Harmar hesitated to give the order without the ap- 
proval of Secretary Knox. Long after Clark’s expedition had 
gone, Harmar, without express orders from Knox, directed 
Finney to join in the campaign. The authority arrived too late, 
was in fact countermanded by Knox four months later, and ac- 
complished nothing except to illumine the utter paralysis of the 
military arm of the Confederation. It appears that the sole con- 
tribution of the Confederation was the return of a small cannon 
borrowed from the Kentucky militia the previous year.” The 
signal failures of Congress spread a conviction throughout the 
West that the men of that region must look to themselves. As 
Colonel Levi Todd wrote Governor Henry, Kentuckians were in 
a mood to ‘‘retaliate at pleasure.’’ ** 

If the appeal to Congress failed to rouse that body from its 


21 Henry to Virginia delegates, July 5, 1786, Papers of the Continental Congress, 
No. 71, II, folio 441. 


22 Draper MSS., 1W33-274, a series of Knox-Harmar-Finney letters running from 
June 27, 1786 to January 22, 1787. 


23 Levi Todd to Henry, June 22, 1786, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IV, 151. 
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accumulated inertia there was action at least from the Virginia 
frontier. One of the standing grievances of the District of Ken- 
tucky was the lack of authority to mobilize the militia ‘‘to repel 
the Hostile Invasions of the Indians.’’ * In this emergency, how- 
ever, Governor Henry laid the matter of frontier defense before 
the Council and was advised to request the Virginia delegation 
at New York to press some action on Congress. But he was fur- 
ther advised to direct the field officers of the district to convene 
and ‘‘concert some system for their own defense,’’ subject to the 
militia laws of Virginia and the sixth article of Confederation.” 
At length when it became clear that no action was to be expected 
from Congress, this authorization was transmitted to the Ken- 
tucky authorities. The field officers of the district met at Har- 
rodsburg, August 2, 1786, and voted an expedition against the 
Northwest Indians. One-half of the militia west of the Licking 
was ordered to muster and the troops expected to number two 
thousand men, were directed to assemble at Clarksville, Septem- 
ber 10. George Rogers Clark was appointed commander-in-chief, 
Benjamin Logan, second in command, and John May, commis- 
sary-general.”* Harry Innes, attorney-general, and George Muter 
and Caleb Wallace, judges of the district, gave a formal opinion 
that the Virginia executive had delegated to the field officers the 
‘‘right to impress, if necessary, all supplies necessary for use 
of the militia.’’*’ There can be no doubt of the legality of the 
expedition or the obligation of the commonwealth for supplies 
impressed, moreover, the sixth article of the Confederation did 
not outlaw punitive expeditions against the Indians. 

Half of September had passed before Clark was ready to 

24 Fleming Papers (Washington and Lee University Library). This is the original 
journal of the first Danville Convention, December 27, 1784 to January 5, 1785. It 


is edited by Thomas P. Abernethy, in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge), 
I (1935), 69-78. 

25 MS. Journal of the Council of the State of Virginia, May 15, 1786 (Virginia 
State Library). This authority appears not to have been sent to Kentucky until 
after it became clear that no action was to be taken by Congress. Levi Todd and 
Robert Patterson received it July 11, 1786, Draper MSS., 10869 and 1W141. 

26 Proceedings of the field officers convened at Harrodsburg, August 2, 1786, 
Draper MSS., 53342. John May declined the post of commissary-general and his place 
was taken by John Rice Jones. 

27 Ibid., 128123-124., 
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march, and then his force was divided in numbers and counsel. 
News arrived at the Clarksville rendezvous that the Shawnee 
of Ohio were preparing to strike the settlements below the Ohio 
if the troops marched against the Wabash. It was known that a 
party of Shawnee had gone down the Valley of the Kanawha, 
and that their violence had reached far into Southwest Virginia 
where they had attacked the family of James Moore of Mont- 
gomery County and carried the mother and two daughters into 
captivity.”* Logan was detached with a force of about eight hun- 
dred men and crossing the Ohio at Maysville he destroyed the 
Shawnee towns on the Great Miami.” It appears that Clark was 
prepared to march directly to the Indian towns of the upper 
Wabash but was advised by his officers to go first to Vincennes. 
On September 17 he moved forward with the most formidable 
force yet collected in the West under American arms. There were 
already signs of dissension at French Lick before the troops 
reached Vincennes and his difficulties were increased by failure 
of his commissary. His supplies sent on keel boats by the 
long water passage were delayed by low water in the Wabash, 
and much of the food was spoiled by excessive heat and delay.” 

With his men on short rations and the Indians far up the river, 
Clark impressed supplies and, reinforced by French and Amer- 
ican volunteers at the post, pushed forward to crush the Indian 
power on the upper Wabash. After marching far into the British 
sphere of influence, with the country growing more forbidding 
and the Indians concentrating in formidable numbers on his 
front a day’s march distant, his raw Kentucky militia quailed. 
Near the mouth of the Big Vermilion a cry arose of ‘‘who’s for 
home?’’ and Clark, confronted with the virtual mutiny of half 


28 Captain Ferguson, Ft. McIntosh, to Colonel Harmar, September 16, 1786, ibid., 
1W157. See also, ibid., 1W214, 219, 248, and 12S6. 

29 Clark to Logan, September 14, 1786, tbid., 33376. See also, ibid., 33334-37; 
33J74-75; 11J68-71; 113-144 and 32J52. 

30 Ibid., 1W258, 33357, 9J236-238; Miscellaneous Petitions, January 18, 1836 
(Virginia State Library). The sources of this expedition after it left the Falls are 
rather thin, consisting of statements made by members of the expedition long after- 
wards or statements of Finney and Harmar who were not present. The best accounts 
are those by Captain Gaines of Woodford County, Kentucky, given in 1833 and of 
Judge Moses Boone of Putnam County, Indiana, given in 1846. See also John W. 
Monette, History of the Valley of the Mississippi (New York, 1846), II, 148-154. 
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his force, was reluctantly obliged to abandon his bold project.” 

General Clark with the remnants of his expedition fell back 
on Vincennes and attempted to ‘‘cover the disgrace of his peo- 
ple.’’? The main body of the vaunted Kentucky militia, stopping 
long enough to carve out ‘‘tomahawk rights’’ to rich lands of the 
Wabash Valley, fied back to the Falls in remarkably good time. 
Captain Finney, who in mid-October saw them straggle past his 
new fort, called it ‘‘vile disorder.’’ ** After retreating to Vin- 
cenes, Clark occupied the post with a garrison of two hundred 
and fifty men and attempted to make a treaty with the Indians 
for the pacification of the Northwest.** Colonel Le Gras, savior 
of the American families in July and a man of influence among 
the Indians, made an eloquent plea for peace. He appealed to 
them to remember the days of their ancestors when ‘‘the roads 
on Oubash were clear,’’ urged them to take the hand of their 
American brothers for the women and children of these lands 
had too long ‘‘slept in fear,’’ but warned them to beware lest 
their ‘‘towns be confounded with the wilderness.’’ * 

But it was too late in the season for smoking pipes of peace, 
hunting time was again at hand and plausible British traders out 
of Detroit whispered that a treaty with Americans meant not 
peace but loss of lands and game. Captain Brant had said this 
was not conquered country and the Americans must not suppose 
they could take what lands they pleased. This was still Indian 
country. The Pennsylvania line would bound it to the rising sun 
and the river Ohio separate it from the Big Knives. So much 
they had given but no more. The tribes to the south of Lake 
Erie would join those on the upper Wabash and Miamis, per- 

81 Draper MSS., 9J239-244. Just how far up the Wabash River this expedition 
reached is not clear from contemporary sources. Caleb Wallace wrote William Flem- 
ing, October 23, 1786, that it reached sixty miles above Vincennes; that is, approxi- 
mately the present site of Terre Haute. Eliza Ferris stated in 1844 that it reached 
eighty miles above Vincennes, Captain Gaines, a member of the expedition, stated in 
1833 that it reached a little below the mouth of the Big Vermilion. Finney wrote 
Harmar in 1786 that it reached a day’s march of the Vermilion towns, 

82 Finney to Harmar, October 31, 1786, ibid., 1W241-243. The troops had returned 
to Kentucky by October 15, tbid., 33334-36. 

83 Resolutions of the field officers at Vincennes, October 8, 1786, ibid., 5351; 


Dalton to Clark, April 7, 1787, ibid., 53368. 
84 Speech of Le Gras to the Indians, October 10, 1786, tbid., 11J111-113. 
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haps, even the Six Nations and those northward of Ontario. In 
a day when Tecumseh was a brave of eighteen summers, young 
warriors were saying that if the old chiefs would not fight, they 
would put their old men, women, and children at their backs and 
fight to the last extremity and if beaten would withdraw them- 
selves to the setting sun. British reinforcements were arriving 
at Detroit and it was better to think of the Great White Father 
as one who wore a red coat and dwelt beyond the far waters.* 

Failing to make a treaty, Clark determined to hold the post 
during the winter and resume negotiations in the spring of 1787. 
Still acting under presumed authority of Virginia he enlisted 
men and impressed supplies under the militia laws of the state. 
Hearing that a certain John Dodge, in league with British trad- 
ers, was in control of Kaskaskia he dispatched a body of troops 
to the Illinois and thrust him down from his fort on a hill with 
its two great guns and he fled thence to the Spanish shore. At 
Vincennes, however, he took an action which involved him in 
complications with Spain and eventually led to his ruin. Clark, 
in common with the men of the western waters, had small 
respect for the arrogant Spaniard who was claiming land all 
the way up to the mouth of the Ohio, who occupied American 
territory to the mouth of the Yazoo, and who stopped American 
flatboats at Natchez and confiscated the cargoes. If Americans 
could not trade down the Mississippi, subjects of Spain would 
not be suffered in American waters. Clark, therefore, convened 
a military court at Vincennes to determine whether certain prop- 
erty at the post ‘‘be really Spanish property.’’ The court duly 
tried ‘‘Seignrs’’ Bazadon, Trousseron, and Thoulon and found 
them to be Spanish subjects trading in American territory with- 
out permission, and ordered their stores confiscated.” As a re- 

35 Ferguson to Harmar, September 16, 1786, transmitting depositions of George 
Brickell, Thomas Sixty, and a certain Loveless; Obdiah Robbins to Ferguson, Sep- 
tember 29, 1786. The author is indebted to the Clements Library for photostats of 
these documents from the Harmar Papers. Although the date is slightly prior to the 
peace conference at Vincennes, it is believed that the documents reveal the real atti- 
tude of the Indians. 

36 Alvord, Kaskaskia Records, 426, 430; Clarence E. Carter, Territorial Papers of 
the United States (Washington, 1935), II, 60. 


87 Proceedings of a court of field officers at Vincennes, October 18, 1786, Draper 
MSS., 53353; Journals of the Continental Congress, XXXII, 191-192. 
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sult Clark soon found himself the center of a storm of criticism 
and political intrigue in Kentucky. A group of prominent men 
of the district, under the leadership of James Wilkinson and 
the father of John Marshall, united in a report to Governor 
Randolph roundly condemning Clark’s actions. They insinuated 
that property had been plundered and ‘‘appropriated to private 
purposes,’’ lamented that his excessive drinking rendered him 
‘‘unqualified for business of any kind,’’ recommended that Wil- 
kinson replace him as Indian commissioner and charged that the 
garrison at Vincennes was a corps of banditti which Clark was 
assembling for an attack on Spain at Natchez.* 

Governor Randolph had just notified the president of Con- 
gress that Clark was acting under the authority of Virginia but 
now upon receipt of the report of Wilkinson and his group in 
Kentucky, the Virginia Council resolved to disavow any further 
connection with the expediton and directed the attorney-general 
to bring criminal charges against Clark.*® The criminal charges 
were not pressed but Clark was harassed by civil suits which 
eventually reached the Supreme Court and the state of Virginia 
was importuned for claims for half a century.**’The seizure of 
Spanish property at Vincennes alarmed the eastern authority 
and steps were taken to appease the Spanish representative at 
New York where James Madison feared war.* At last the cum- 

38 Report of a committee of the Danville Convention, December 22, 1786, Draper 
MSS., 14880-82. See also Clark to Governor Henry, December, 1786, Calendar of Vir- 
ginia State Papers, IV, 213; Todd to Henry, November 20, 1786, ibid., 182; 
Todd to Henry, December 7, 1786, Draper MSS., 128121-123; Logan to Henry, De- 


cember 13, 1786, ibid., 10S125-126; Temple Bodley, George Rogers Clark (Boston, 
1926), Appendix. 

39 Resolution of the Council of Virginia, February 28, 1787, Draper MSS., 10S108- 
109; proclamation of Governor Randolph, February 28, 1787, ibid., 53365. As late as 
January 24, 1787, Randolph had written the president of Congress that the expedi- 
tion was recognized by Virginia, ibid., 10S106-107. 

40 Henry Innes to Randolph, July 21, 1787, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
IV, 322-323; Miscellaneous Petitions, January 18, 1836 (Virginia State Library) ; 
1 Cranch 212, B. R. Curtis, ed., Reports of Decisions in the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Boston, 1855), I, 396-397; Virginia Journal of the House of Dele- 
gates (1836-1837), 248-250; Draper MSS., 55341, 2361-62. 

#1 Madison to Randolph, April 2, 1787, Edmund C. Burnett, Letters of Members of 
the Continental Congress, VIII (1936), 570; James A. Robertson, List of Documents 
in Spanish Archives. ... (Washington, 1910), 217. 
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bersome machinery of the Confederation began to move and 
Henry Knox on April 26, 1787, ordered Colonel Harmar to em- 
ploy force, if necessary, to disperse Clark’s garrison at Vin- 
cennes. Between July 17 and 25, 1787, six companies of the Con- 
tinental line occupied Vincennes.” 

Repudiated by Virginia, threatened with criminal prosecution 
and confronted by the armed force of the expiring Confedera- 
tion, George Rogers Clark was obliged to relinquish the North- 
west. On May 11, 1787, he dictated to John Filson a laconic note 
for Governor Randolph: ‘‘I respect the State of Virginia. The 
information you have received hath already been stained with 
the blood of your country. Things will prove themselves.’’ ** A 
few weeks later James Wilkinson, now Indian commissioner, 
floated down the Mississippi with a cargo of goods upon which 
he was to realize a pretty penny. His fertile brain was busy with 
projects of dubious import as he arrived at New Orleans, July 
2, and was cordially received by the Spanish officials at the old 
Cabildo. Wilkinson’s star was rising in the West, that of Clark 
was in eclipse. The Northwest expedition of 1786-1787 was over, 
but what of the verdict of history? 

Clark’s expedition did not succeed in its major objective of 
crushing the Indians of the upper Wabash because of the failure 
of discipline in the raw American militia, the breakdown of his 
commissary on a long line of communications and the refusal of 
the Confederation to lend support. But this was no such utter 
defeat as was later visited upon Harmar and St. Clair in the 
following decade when they had the strength of the new govern- 
ment behind them. With a better disciplined force and proper 
support from the Confederation he might have made a treaty 
with the Indians, or failing this, have crushed their power on the 
battlefield. He might have anticipated Fallen Timbers or Tip- 
pecanoe. In any case, his bold thrust to the upper Wabash was 


42 Wyllys to Harmar, February 6, 1787, Draper MSS., 1W281-282; Knox to Har- 
mar, April 26, 1787, ibid., 1W290; Journals of the Continental Congress, XXXII, 
222, 231, 333; Harmar to Knox, June 15 and August 7, 1787, William H. Smith, St. 
Clair Papers, II, 23-27; William H. Denny, ‘‘ Military Journal of Major Ebenezer, 
Denny,’’ Memoirs of the Historical Society of PennsyWania, VII (1860). 

43 Clark to Randolph per Mr. Filson, May 11, 1787, Draper MSS., 11J174. 
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charged with frontier protest against the circumstances which 
confined the men of the western waters. It was part and parcel 
of the same direct and stubborn American character which 
caused Anthony Wayne to curse the British as he rode round 
the Falls of the Maumee and was instinct in those resounding 
blows which Andrew Jackson later delivered in the Southwest. 

Clark’s expedition, moreover, significantly illumines the pa- 
ralysis of the Confederation as a form of government in meet- 
ing the peculiar problems of the West. As Henry Lee asserted 
on the floor of Congress Clark’s operations on the Wabash were 
justified by ‘‘the imbecilities of the federal government.’’ It 
was, he suggested, ‘‘indispensably necessary immediately’’ to 
extend government to the Northwest.‘* This point was equally 
clear to James Madison in New York,** to John Cleves Symmes 
at the Falls of Ohio,** to John Edgar at Kaskaskia,’ and to John 
Filson on the banks of Wabash.** A few days before Harmar 
occupied Vincennes, and in some measure under pressure of 
these events, Congress passed the Ordinance of 1787. 

Beyond all this the significant point emerges that the British, 
holding American posts commanding the valley of the Great 
Lakes and watchful of events in the Northwest, were alarmed at 
Clark’s expedition and its implications. Through the official 
British correspondence of the period there runs a note of what 
Professor Bemis calls ‘‘chronic nervousness regarding the pos- 
sibilities of a defeat of the Indians or an unsatisfactory peace 
between them and the Americans.’’ The British feared that 
either event might be a step toward American occupation of the 
Northwest posts.** Lord Dorchester gave an exaggerated report 

44 Henry Lee, Committee Report, October 30, 1786, Journals of the Continental 


Congress, XXXI, 917-918. This was a judgment on the original expedition of 1786 
and did not necessarily imply approval of the seizure of Spanish property at Vin- 
cennes. 

45 James Madison to Randolph, April 22, 1787, Burnett, Letters of Members of the 
Continental Congress, VIII (1936), 588. 

46 William Grayson to Beverley Randolph, June 12, 1787, ibid., 610. 

47 John Edgar to Clark, November 7, 1785, and October 23, 1786, Alvord, Kas- 
kaskia Records, 376, 395-396. 

48 John Filson to Continental Congress, June 1, 1786, Draper MSS., 53J31. 


49 Samuel F. Bemis, Jay’s Treaty, A Study of Commerce and Diplomacy (New 
York, 1924), 11. 
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to London that Clark ‘‘with about eighteen hundred men and 
some artillery had penetrated by Wabash about one hundred 
and twenty miles above St. Vincents’’ and the news came to 
Pittsburgh that the British at Detroit were in confusion. Clark’s 
inability to deliver a decisive defeat to the Indians or conclude 
a peace with them gave the British ten years of grace at the 
occupied posts. 

But the question still remains whether Clark’s expedition and 
his subsequent occupation of Vincennes did not forstall British 
re-occupation of the lower Northwest. There is abundant evi- 
dence in American sources of the rumor and fear of such pur-. 
pose. Little direct evidence has been discovered in British 
sources, however, of any official policy directed toward the po- 
litical domination of the Northwest during this period. But their 
interest in the fur trade and the pacification of the Indian is 
clear from the Revolution to the Peace of Ghent. Moreover, it 
was difficult to control agents on a distant frontier, especially 
when many of them were Loyalists burning with hostility for the 
late ‘‘rebels.’? These agents operated among the Indians, sup- 
plied them with munitions and stirred up hostility to the Amer- 
icans especially the land hungry settler. Lord Dorchester, father 
of the hated Quebee Act and friend of the Indian, arrived at 
Quebec, October 23, 1786, to take over his new duties as governor 
of the province.” He brought plans, prepared in London the pre- 
ceding July, for a secret intelligence service to keep him in touch 
with events in the Northwest. Was not the future of the North- 
west in balance during the winter of 1786-1787? If the anarchy 
at Vincennes had gone unchecked, is it not probable that the 

50 Dorchester to Sydney, December 11, 1786, Report of the Canadian Archiv 
(1890), Q Series, p. 182. The archives at Ottawa kindly furnished a photastat of 
this letter. The Pennsylvania Packet, published at Pittsburgh, reported December 
11, 1786 that the British at Detroit were in confusion, Draper MSS., 33359. 

51 Dictionary of National Biography (New York), IX (1887), 94. 

52 Thomas P. Abernethy, Western Lands and the American Revolution (New York, 
1937), 329, 337. Professor Abernethy found in the Public Record Office, London, no 
conclusive evidence of British intentions. He was unable to use the Dorchester Papers 
then being transferred to the Restoration at Williamsburg. The present writer was 


unable to get permission to examine the Dorchester Papers at the Restoration. A 


thorough investigation of British policy toward the Northwest, therefore, still awaits 
some scholar. 
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British again would have come down the Wabash from Detroit? 
Without Clark’s expedition and his service in holding the post 
until 1787, is it not possible that Canada might once again have 
extended to the Ohio as it had in the days of the Quebec Act? 
Whatever may be the correct answer in the long argument as to 
whether Clark ‘‘won’’ the Northwest during the Revolution, 
perhaps, he saved it during the Confederation. 

















SALMON P. CHASE AND THE KNOW NOTHINGS 
By Evcenet H. Roszsoom 


Salmon P. Chase bulks large in the history of the Civil War 
years and is only less significant as a leader and organizer of 
the political antislavery movement in the 1840’s and early 
1850’s. Not so well known are his years as Ohio’s governor 
(1856-1860), while the circumstances of his election to that 
office in 1855 — a major crisis in his career — have been almost 
entirely overlooked.’ Since this election involved not merely his 
own political fate but to a considerable extent that of the new 
antislavery party then being launched, it seems to merit more 
consideration than it has received. 

The vital factor in Chase’s elevation to Ohio’s govern- 
orship was that sudden outburst of nativism that swept 
the country in the middle fifties —the Know Nothing move- 
ment. In the East Know Nothingism generally tended to 
operate as a separate party and through 1854-55 prevented the 
Republicans from making any great headway in that section.’ 
But in the Northwest, where the Anti-Nebraska movement swept 
all before it, the significance of the nativistic factor has been 
largely obscured by the fact that its role was that of a silent 
partner in the combination that became the Republican party. 
Like the Ku Klux Klan of the 1920’s the Know Nothing move- 
ment, through its numerous secret lodges, was a powerful force 
in politics though not a separate party. 

Coming into Ohio in the spring of 1854, the new secret order 
attracted slight attention at first.* The Anti-Nebraska movement 


1A, W. Crandall, The Early History of The Republican Party, 1854-1856 (Boston, 
1930), 35-36, tells more in two pages than any of Chase’s biographers, but his account 
is too brief to reveal the complexities of the situation. 

2See ibid., 15-40, on relations of Know Nothings and Republicans in 1854 and 
1855. 

8In the ‘‘ Address of the President, State Council of Ohio,’’ February 15, 1855, 
extracts of which appeared, in the Columbus Ohio Columbian, June 13, Thomas Spoon- 
er, head of the order in Ohio, stated that it was established in the state in March, 
1854. 
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was being organized, and at the great fusion state convention of 
July 13, there was little evidence of this new influence in the 
political field. The newspapers, however, were aware of the 
rapid spread of the nativist organization and the Anti-Nebraska 
journals began to exhibit a cautious friendliness toward it.* Since 
the Germans were generally favorable to the Anti-Nebraska 
cause, it seemed unwise to antagonize them,* so an anti-Catholic, 
rather than an anti-foreign, attitude characterized the fusion 
press. In the words of the Cincinnati Times, frankly a Know 
Nothing organ, ‘‘It should never be lost sight of that Romanism 
is the head and front and that Native Americanism is secondary 
and contingent.’’ ° 

The Democrats, divided and disorganized over the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, seized upon the new secret order as a weapon to 
drive the dissatisfied Germans and Irish back into the party. 
The Ohio Statesman, Democratic state organ, at once attacked 
Know Nothingism and invited the foreign-born voters to remem- 
ber their true friends.’ But efforts to use the new issue in this 
manner proved unavailing. The indignation against Pierce and 
Douglas was at flood tide, and the ‘‘fusionists,’’ benefiting from 
this as well as the dissatisfaction of the business interests with 
the Democratic state administration,® swept to a triumph that sur- 

+The Columbus Ohio State Journal, coldly neutral in June (see issues of June 19, 
20, 27, 1854), was agreeing with the Know Nothings, July 8, 1854, in their hostility 
to the ‘‘politico-religionists’’ under Jesuit priests who were trying to carry mon- 
archical principles from Europe and who were strongly attached to the ‘‘Slave De- 
mocracy.’’ It refused to indorse opposition to the Germans, however. 

5 Representatives of the Cincinnati Germans participated in the fusion convention 
of July 13 and had even expressed sympathy with any movement against Popery and 
Jesuitism. Cincinnati Gazette, July 13, 1854. These were, of course, the free thinking 
and Protestant elements. 

6 Cincinnati Dollar Weekly Times, August 3, 1854. 

7 June 19, 1854. The Enquirer at Cincinnati and the Plain Dealer at Cleveland 
rather welcomed the movement as a means of making the foreign born more tractable 
in the party. At Cincinnati the Germans had shown insurgent tendencies on more than 
one occasion. Cincinnati Enquirer, in Ohio State Journal, June 8, 1854; Cleveland 
Weekly Plain Dealer, June 14, 28, 1854. 

8 This feeling was voiced especially by the Cincinnati Gazette. See issues of August 
16, 29, September 25, October 3, 4, 10, 1854. A drastic tax law of 1852, directed pri- 
marily at the banks, was given an interpretation by the courts that placed a heavier 
tax burden on the business classes. Neither the Democratic state auditor nor the legis- 
lature would grant any relief. An insufficiency of currency, high interest rates, and a 


newly enacted small-note law were further grievances of business men as stressed by 
the Gazette. 
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passed their wildest expectations. Every Anti-Nebraska congres- 
sional candidate was elected while the state ticket was success- 
ful by some 77,000 votes.°® 

The Know Nothings, except in the cases of a few local offices, 
had generally supported the Anti-Nebraska candidates and in 
southern Ohio, conservative on the slavery issue, had been espe- 
cially helpful. Even Democratic Cincinnati gave a 7,300 Anti- 
Nebraska majority and chose two congressmen of that faith. 

But this new spectre in politics occasioned alarm in the anti- 
slavery camp. It was well enough to use the nativist sentiment 
to advance the cause of freedom, but the rapid spread of the 
secret order made it a dangerous ally which might seize control 
of the Anti-Nebraska movement for its own purposes.*° Soon 
after the great victory of 1854, the radical antislavery men set 
to work to counteract the growing power of Know Nothingism. 
Israel must not be led to the worship of false gods. ‘‘The pro- 
scriptive spirit of Know-Nothingism, and its dis-equalizing 
spirit, are in sympathy with the spirit of slaveholding,’’ wrote 
K. S. Hamlin from Washington to the Ohio Columbian. ‘‘How 
can they feel easy covered in the garb of secrecy, whose business 
is to proclaim truth upon the house tops, and who believe that 
evil and only evil shuns the light, and that there is nothing 
hid, that shall not be revealed?’’** Hamlin, for some years a 
faithful lieutenant of Chase, was now editing the Columbian, 
former state organ of the Free Soilers and now mouthpiece of 
the radicals in the Anti-Nebraska movement. Chase was helping 
to finance the paper.” 

® Official returns from Ohio State Journal, November 25, 1854. Only a supreme 
court judge and a member of the board of public works were elected in 1854. 

10 Giddings’ attitude, as expressed in the spring of 1855 in a public letter, is worth 
quoting: ‘‘I regarded it (Know Nothingism) as a screen—a dark wall— behind 
which members of old political organizations could escape unseen from party shackles, 
and take a position, according to the dictates of judgment and conscience. With this be- 
lief I have treated it with forbearance.’’ Columbus Ohio Columbian, April 4, 1855. An- 
other well known Ohioan, Judge John McLean of the United States Supreme Court, with 
an eye on the next presidential election, cautiously indorsed the new secret order in 
private letters but emphasized its reform character as contrasted with the corruption 
of existing parties. McLean to Hector Orr, November 25, 1854, and to Dr. John J. 
Prettyman, same date, McLean Papers (Library of Congress). 

11In Columbus Ohio Statesman, January 6, 1855. 

12 Hamlin to Chase, November 10, 1854, Chase Papers (Pennsylvania Historical 
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The Cleveland Leader, edited by Joseph Medill, and the Ash- 
tabula Sentinel, the voice of Giddings, took a similar stand and 
the fusionists of 1854 seemed to be dividing into two camps.** 
In one group were the radical opponents of slavery, hostile to 
its extension and looking to eventual abolition, but immediately 
concerned with the preservation of the Anti-Nebraska movement 
against dilution with nativism or old Whig conservatism. For 
the most part this group consisted of former third party men and 
Democrats, though in the Western Reserve it embraced a sig- 
nificent group of antislavery Whigs. Outstanding in their hos- 
tility to the Know Nothings were four members of Congress, 
Giddings from the Reserve, Richard Mott and M. H. Nichols 
from the Northwest, and Timothy C. Day from Cincinnati, and 
such well known figures as Joseph Medill, the Wades, James M. 
Ashley, Judge Spalding, and the Cincinnati German leaders, 
Frederick Hassaurek and Stephen Molitor. 

Most of the former Whigs, except in the Reserve, either affil- 
iated with Know Nothingism or adopted a conciliatory attitude 
toward it. Among the leaders were three southern Ohio members 
of Congress, Lewis D. Campbell, reputed to be the chief of the 
lodges in the Northwest, John Scott Harrison, and Oscar F. 
Moore, but emerging from obscurity solely from their import- 
ance in the secret order were Thomas Spooner and T. C. Ware of 
Cincinnati, J. H. Baker of Chillicothe, and Thomas Ford of 
Mansfield. Not known as members of the secret order but not 
unfriendly to it were such Whigs as Samuel Galloway, John 
Sherman, and John A. Bingham, all elected to Congress in 1854, 
William Dennison, later governor, and two important editors, 
Oran Follett of the Ohio State Journal and William Schouler 
of the Cincinnati Gazette. But the best known of the old Whigs, 
Thomas Corwin, Thomas Ewing, Samuel F. Vinton, Robert C. 
Schenck, and Henry Stanbery, remained inactive politically, thus 
depriving the conservatives of their prestige and leadership. 


Society, hereafter cited as Pa. H. 8.); Chase to Hamlin, November 2 and 11, 1854, 
American Historical Association Report (Washington), 1902, II, 264-265. 

18 Joseph Medill to Oran Follett, January 27, 1855, ‘‘Selections from the Follett 
Papers,’’ V, Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio (Cincinnati), XIII (1918), 62-63; Ashtabula Sentinel, in Ohio Columbian, No- 
vember 29, 1854, and in Ohio Statesman, March 23, 1855. 
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Numerically the Know Nothings had a distinct advantage over 
their opponents. Membership in the secret order had grown from 
a total of nearly fifty thousand in October, 1854, to an estimated 
one hundred and twenty thousand in February, 1855, and per- 
haps some ten thousand more by June.* Allowing for exaggera- 
tions and inaccuracies, it was nevertheless true that the nativist 
movement contained a majority of those who voted for the Anti- 
Nebraska ticket in 1854."* 

Yet this was offset in part by the fact that many Know Noth- 
ings were more interested in the antislavery cause than in 
nativism and that probably few even of the died-in-the-wool anti- 
foreignists would sacrifice compromise and harmony and chances 
for victory to uphold the basic principles of the secret order.” 
On the other hand, their antislavery opponents, though numeri- 
cally inferior, possessed leaders of national prestige in Chase 
and Giddings, while among their following were many former 
Free Soilers, fanatically devoted to their principles, who would 
gladly wreck the fusion movement rather than see it turned from 
its original purpose. 

Behind this rivalry lay the old hostilities of Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats over state issues. The Know Nothings, mostly former 
Whigs, were regarded with suspicion by the Anti-Nebraska Dem- 
ocrats, whose ‘‘loco-foco,’’ anti-bank traditions made them fear- 
ful of a ‘‘ Bourbon restoration’’ which would undo the democratic 
triumph achieved with the adoption of the new state constitu- 
tion of 1851.*” The banks and the business classes generally were 


14 Ohio Statesman, March 18, 1855, published the figures for October, 1854, from 
the proceedings of the State Council of the Know Nothings at Cincinnati. In various 
issues through March it listed the lodges and their locations with the numbers of 
members by counties. The total was 49,862, based on imperfect returns, The February 
and June figures for 1855 are from the Ohio Columbian, June 13, 1855. The editor 
made use of two pamphlets, signed by Thomas Spooner, head of the order in Ohio. 
Both newspapers were hostile to the Know Nothings. 

15 The reply of the Cleveland Express, a Know Nothing organ, to the antislavery 
press was not idle boasting: ‘‘Why, gentlemen, you can’t select enough prominent 
‘Republicans’ in Ohio, to act as delegates to the convention, without having in it a 
majority of Know Nothings.’’ In Toledo Blade and Ohio Columbian, May 30, 1855. 

16 As Giddings put it, ‘‘ There are two parties with them and two distinct policies 
are entertained by the different wings of that order. Our policy here is to drive the 
wedge of division home.’’ Letter to Chase, April 10, 1855, Chase Papers (Pa. H. S.). 

17 The Constitution of 1851 forbade special laws creating charters of incorpora- 
tion, authorized the legislature to prescribe unlimited individual liability for stock- 
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desirous of a change in state policies and the fusion movement 
offered this relief. Hence conservatism on economic questions 
and nativism might make common cause and turn the antislav- 
ery party into a replica of old Whiggery. The former Free 
Soilers in the fusion ranks were as alarmed as the former Dem- 
ocrats, for their radicalism on slavery had led to a radicalism 
along other lines in the years 1848-1853, and they wanted no 
conservative restoration which would, of course, curb all tenden- 
cies toward abolitionism in the new party. 

The struggle centered on the issue of the governorship. Chase, 
retiring from the United States Senate on March 4, 1855, keenly 
sensed the possibilities in the new antislavery party and was 
anxious to keep himself in the public eye as an Anti-Nebraska 
leader. Elected governor of Ohio, he might well aspire to the 
presidency in 1856 when the new Republican party entered the 
arena of national politics.’* Despite his apostasy of 1851 when he 
had become a Democrat for a brief period, the former Free 
Soilers were ardent in his behalf because of his antislavery 
tenets, while the Anti-Nebraska Democrats regarded him as one 
of themselves. Among the Germans he was quite popular, for he 
had cultivated their support. All in all, he seemed in the strong- 
est position of any of the antislavery leaders. Yet the Know 
Nothings disliked him not merely because of his friendliness to 
the foreign-born but because his abolition proclivities offended 
the Whig conservatives in their ranks, who furthermore could 
not forget the bargaining of 1849 which had secured him the sen- 
atorship. Disliking him as a political changeling and a self-seeker, 
many old Whigs would have preferred almost any other man for 
the headship of the Anti-Nebraska ticket. 

To checkmate the movement for Chase’s nomination, his op- 
ponents favored Jacob Brinkerhoff of Mansfield, a former Dem- 
ocratic member of Congress, who had supported the Free Soil 
ticket in 1848. Almost the only prominent Democrat to affiliate 


holders of corporations, required the taxation of all bank property of every deserip- 
tion without deduction, forbade the state or its local subdivisions from buying stock 
in or lending credit to corporations, while all laws creating banks had to be sub- 
mitted to popular vote. 

18 James M. Ashley, one of Chase’s faithful lieutenants, was more concerned over 
the presidential prospects of his chief than over the gubernatorial nomination. Ashley 
to Chase, May 29, June 16, 1855, Chase Papers (Library of Congress, hereafter L. C.). 
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with the Know Nothings, he was an excellent choice on grounds 
of availability to appeal to the very elements that supported 
Chase. But the antislavery radicals were not to be wooed by 
such tactics. For them it was Chase or nothing. His nomination 
was to be the test of the sincerity of the Know Nothings to the 
antislavery cause. 

The months preceding the July 13 convention saw the battle 
raging in the fusion ranks for control of the new party. The 
Chase following openly denounced the Know Nothings despite 
the efforts of compromisers, such as Oran Follett, editor of the 
State Journal, to prevent any action which might endanger suc- 
cess in the fall election.’® The antislavery radicals seemed bent 
on a rule-or-ruin policy and would not listen to the counsels of 
moderation. Chase was even under strong pressure from his 
friends to consent to a revival of the old third party organiza- 
tion which would nominate him at a special convention, held on 
or before July 13, and thus force the fusion convention to accept 
him or face certain defeat in October.” It was even rumored that 
Governor William Medill, the Democratic candidate, would with- 
draw and that Chase would receive Democratic support on a 
program of hostility to popular sovereignty.” 

The Chase supporters did take the extreme step of calling a 
state mass convention to meet on July 13 to name an independent 
ticket, if the fusion convention turned down their favorite,”* but 

19 Oran Follett to Chase, January 7, 1855, May 2, 1855, Chase Papers (L. C.). 
Chase’s replies (dated February 14 and May 4, 1855) are in ‘‘Selections from the 
Follett Papers,’’ V, 63-64, 73-74, He denied to Follett that he had any control over 
the Ohio Columbian, though at the time he was writing to Hamlin and A. M. Gange- 
wer advising a more moderate editorial policy. 

20 For example, letters from M. H. Nichols, April 14 and June 5, J. W. Taylor, 
May 10, Aaron Pardee, May 17, J. H. Coulter, May 27 and June 1, J. M. Ashley, 
May 29, P. Bliss, June 5, 1855, Chase Papers (L. C.); Dr. John Paul, May 30, N. 8. 
Townshend, June 9, J. R. Giddings, May 1, 9, 1855, Chase Papers (Pa. H. S.). 

21 J. H. Coulter to Chase, May 27, 1855, Chase Papers (L. C.). Some of the Dem- 
ocratic papers were openly opposed to popular sovereignty and willing to repudiate 
the Pierce administration. The Ohio Columbian, June 13, 1855, quoted the Ironton 
Spirit of the Times, the Kalida Sentinel, and the Steubenville Union along these lines. 
Medill was favorable to such action, according to Ralph Leete, a well known southern 
Ohio Democrat. Leete to Chase, June 18, 1855, Chase Papers (L. C.). 


22 Ohio Columbian, June 20, 1855. The call was issued by the old Independent 
Democratic (or Free Soil) State Central Committee, moribund since 1853. 
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this mass convention was never held. The Know Nothings, sur- 
prisingly enough, were giving up the fight. 

A new secret order had been launched in January, called the 
Know Somethings, whose chief purpose was to make the Know 
Nothing order aggressively antislavery and at the same time 
less proscriptive by including Protestant naturalized citizens 
in its ranks —‘‘keep K.N’ism from doing mischief until the 
fever for secret societies is past,’’ as one man put it.”* Candi- 
dates outside the order could be supported. The Know Some- 
things appealed especially to the Germans and weakened nativism 
in the Know Nothing movement. In April they claimed domina- 
tion over thirty Ohio counties with several thousand naturalized 
citizens as members.** A national convention of the new order at 
Cleveland in June, attended by delegates from all the free states 
but California, made clear its antislavery character.” This was 
one of the factors in weakening the resistance of the Know 
Nothings to antislavery demands. 

The April municipal elections also indicated a popular reac- 
tion against the Know Nothings. Wherever the order had oper- 
ated as an independent party, it had lost ground over the elec- 
tions of the preceding fall.”* At Cincinnati it had been further 
discredited not only by the demagogic character of its candidate 
for mayor but by the actions of a Know Nothing mob in de- 
stroying the ballot boxes in two German wards and engaging in 
riots against the foreign born on election day.”’ A reaction 
seemed to be under way against nativism throughout the state. 

In any case, whatever the reasons, the plans for independent 
action by the Know Nothings were altered. Originally the execu- 


23 Joseph Medill to Oran Follett, April 18, 1855, ‘‘Selections from the Follett 
Papers,’’ V, 71-72. Medill was evidently a member of the order. He should not be 
confused with the Democratic governor, William Medill. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ohio Columbian, June 20, 1855; J. M. Ashley to Chase, June 16, 1855, Chase 
Papers (L. C.). Ashley attended the convention. 

26 Ohio Statesman, April 3, 6, 7, 1855; Ohio Colwmbian, April 11, 25, 1855; 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 11, 1855. Cincinnati, Hamilton, Dayton, Akron, Tole- 
do, Chillicothe, Sandusky, and many smaller places went Democratic while small 
fusion majorities were turned in at Columbus and Cleveland. 

27 Cincinnati Gazette, April 3, 4, 5, 7, 1855; Dollar Weekly Times, April 5, 12, 
1855; Charles R. Williams, Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (Colum- 
bus, 1922) I, 481, 482. 
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tive committee seems to have determined that the state council, 
meeting at Cleveland in June, should nominate a state ticket 
and force it on the fusion convention of July 13.* But this pro- 
gram was now abandoned, though at a secret meeting of the lead- 
ers at Cincinnati a slate was prepared to be supported on July 
13.7 The Cleveland meeting of the state council formally voted 
against nominating a state ticket at that time and proceeded to 
adopt a surprisingly liberal platform. It organized the American 
Party of Ohio but gave no indication of independent operation.” 

In this same month the Ohio Know Nothings in attendance at 
the National Council at Philadelphia gave evidence of their anti- 
slavery views by joining with other Northern delegates in re- 
pudiating the majority plank on slavery.** The speech of Thomas 
Ford, leader of the Ohioans, was acclaimed by the New York 
Tribume as ‘‘the great effort of the debate.’’ *? It seemed unlikely 
that the secret order in Ohio would break with the antislavery 
element when it had already taken a position hostile to the South- 
ern wing in the national organization. 

Chase, who had been engaged in an amusing, but at times 
acrimonious, private correspondence with Lewis D. Campbell,” 


28 Medill to Follett, April 18, 1855, cited in note 22. See also Ohio Columbian, 
April 4, 1855, letter signed ‘‘S,’’ and May 2, 1855, letter signed ‘‘ Alpha.’’ 

29 Chase to Follett, May 4, 1855, ‘‘Selections from the Follett Papers,’’ V, 73- 
74; Ohio Columbian, May 9, 1855. Follett, with Schouler of the Cincinnati Gazette 
and Benedict of the Cleveland Herald, attended this conference to prevent any action 
but, failing in that, acquiesced in the proposed ticket to avoid a break with the 
Know Nothings, hoping later to secure Brinkerhoff’s withdrawal. This is Follett’s 
own account but was written when he was an old man. See Alfred E. Lee, History 
of the City of Columbus (New York, 1892), II, 431. 

80 Ohio Statesman, June 8, 1855; Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 13, 1855. ‘‘I steered 
matters through at Cleveland,’’ wrote L. D. Campbell to William Schouler, June 
26, 1855, Schouler Papers (Massachusetts Historical Society). 

81 Cincinnati Gazette, June 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 1855. This account is large- 
ly from the New York Tribune. 

82In Cincinnati Gazette, June 16, 1855. 

88 The correspondence is as follows: Chase to Campbell, May 25, 1855, American 
Historical Association Report, 1902, II, 273-274; Campbell to Chase, May 28, 31, 
June 15, 25, 1855, Chase to Campbell, May 29, June 2, 23, 1855, all in Chase Papers 
(L. C.). During the campaign the Trimble leaders demanded the publication of one 
of these letters containing some sharp criticisms of the Know Nothings. Campbell 
had indiscreetly shown it to some friends at the state council meeting at Cleveland, 
but saved Chase embarrassment later by withholding it from publication. See Campbell 
to Chase, August 6, 1855, Chase Papers (L. C.); Cincinnati Gazette, September 25, 
October 1, 3, 4, 6, 1855. 
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adopted a conciliatory tone and even inspired the Columbian to 
defend Campbell’s antislavery record against aspersions cast at 
him by some of the other Chase papers.” 

The meetings of the fusion county conventions to name dele- 
gates to the state convention revealed that the Chase supporters 
had won their fight. The antislavery forces, by boring from 
within as well as attacking from without, had overcome the 
power of the secret order that had appeared so formidable six 
months before.** Chase delegates were chosen, even from some of 
the Know Nothing centers. The graciousness of the Columbian 
toward Brinkerhoff and its praise of Ford’s Philadelphia speech 
were signs that Chase was anxious to conciliate the defeated 
opposition.” On the other hand, the latter virtually admitted 
defeat by proposals to drop both Chase and Brinkerhoff and 
name an outsider.” 

The convention of July 13 formally organized the Republican 
party in Ohio.** With surprising little friction a platform was 
prepared in committee and adopted by the convention which was 
devoted almost entirely to the slavery issue. Opposition to the 
spread of slavery, a promise to render inoperative and void that 
portion of the Nebraska Bill abolishing freedom in the terri- 
tories, a condemnation of the recent acts of violence in Kansas, 
and a vague plank on state issues favoring retrenchment, econ- 
omy, and an equable basis for taxation, were its chief features. 

The vote for governor gave Chase 225, Judge Joseph Swan 
102, and Hiram Griswold 42. Swan had been offered as a com- 
promise candidate after Brinkerhoff had withdrawn to receive 
as a consolation prize the nomination for supreme judge. The 
contests for the other places on the ticket created no hard feel- 
ings, former Whigs receiving six of the nine nominations. What 

84 Ohio Columbian, June 27, 1855. 

35 Chase wrote James S. Pike on June 20 that the Philadelphia and Cleveland con- 
ventions had altered the situation and that he would be nominated. James S. Pike, 
First Blows of the Cwil War (New York, 1879), 296. 

86 Ohio Columbian, July 4, 1855. 

87 Marysville Times, in Cincinnati Gazette, July 2, 1855; Cincinnati Gazette, July 
18, 1855; Ohio Columbian, July 11, 1855. As early as May 22 Campbell had written 
in confidence to William Schouler of the Gazette that Brinkerhoff might have to be 
dropped for a compromise candidate. May 22, 1855, Schouler Papers. 

88 Account of convention from Ohio State Journal, July 13, 14, 1855, Cincinnati 
Gazette, July 13, 14, 1855. 
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was most startling was that every nominee but Chase was a 
Know Nothing, clear proof of the secret order’s control of this 
first Ohio Republican convention.” 

At first sight the spectacle of Chase heading a ticket of Know 
Nothings might appear as a bad bargain for the straight-out 
antislavery elements backing him. But the latter were the real 
victors. They had made his nomination a sme qua non of alle- 
giance to the Republican party and had forced a Know Nothing 
majority to accept him. Furthermore, the platform contained not 
even a hint of the secret order’s principles in contrast with the 
action of the Indiana Republican convention of the same day.“ 
Chase and his following were not bound to a single one of their 
opponent’s principles, yet their own were written into the plat- 
form. Giddings’s desire for a genuine Republican convention — 
‘‘one that shall not recognize the existence of the Know Noth- 
ings’’ **— had been achieved. As to the imposing array of Know 
Nothing nominees, one may well question the depth of their de- 
votion to the secret order. Opposition to slavery or desire for 
office had triumphed over nativism and anti-Catholicism. The 
shallowness of the society’s roots in Ohio were all too clearly 
evident. Indeed, it had been swallowed up in the antislavery 
movement and its force dissipated. 

What part the influence of banks and conservatives generally 
had in quieting the elements is not very clear. In a letter to 
Chase, written in May, James W. Taylor, a close friend in the 
Democratic ranks, had charged that the banks would concede 
the governorship and much more for a friendly legislature and 
supreme court.*? The Republican court nominees, Convers, an 
old Whig, and Jacob Brinkerhoff, now completely dissociated 
from his former Democratic allegiance and hostile to that party’s 
taxation policies,** could have no reason to be radical. Since a 


39 Cireular of Thomas Spooner to members of the order, in Ohio State Journal, 
July 24, 1855. Chase wrote to Governor Bingham of Michigan after the election that 
his eight colleagues had taken the first degree of the order but no more. October 19, 
1855, Chase Papers (Pa. H. §.). 

40 The latter’s platform contained both an anti-foreign and a temperance plank. 
Ohio State Journal, July 17, 1855. 

41 Letter to Chase, May 1, 1855, Chase Papers (Pa. H. S.). 

42 May 10, 1855, Chase Papers (L. C.). 

48 Brinkerhoff to Follett, May 21, 1855, in ‘‘Selections from the Follett Papers,’’ 
V, 74-76. See also his speech before the convenfion. Ohio State Journal, July 14, 1855. 
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victorious state ticket would probably carry the legislature with 
it, it seems likely that those dissatisfied with Democratic radical- 
ism worked for conciliation and harmony in the convention.“ 

Nevertheless, Chase was a bitter pill for former Whigs and 
conservatives, as well as Know Nothings. ‘‘Mr. Chase is rather 
a dark mixture, but you know that some of the ‘gredients ain’t 
so black, and its all a darned site better than the pain in the 
pantaloons,’ ’? wrote ‘‘Whigton’’ facetiously in the Ohio State 
Journal.** Such a view was wide-spread in the southern coun- 
ties where most of the former Whig papers reluctantly came 
out for the ticket. Among these were the Gazette and the Com- 
mercial at Cincinnati where disaffection was greatest.“ 

Some dissent, however, could not be kept down. At least six 
fusion newspapers refused to indorse Chase while a large public 
meeting at Cincinnati passed a resolution for a state mass con- 
vention to be held August 9.*7 A similar Columbus meeting, 
largely Whig in character, called the gubernatorial nominee ‘‘a 
demagogue, a nullifier, a disunionist, an ultra abolitionist,’’ who 
had contributed to spread slavery and who had no principles but 
mercenary ambition.** An anti-Chase meeting was also held at 
Chillicothe,* while the Circleville Herald, which supported 
Chase, admitted that he was not acceptable to the people of the 
Scioto Valley.*° The Cincinnati Times, organ of the dyed-in-the- 
wool Know Nothings, charged that the secret order had been 
sold and betrayed by its leaders and that reorganization was 
imperative. It indorsed the state mass convention for August 
9,51 

Thomas Spooner, official head of the Know Nothings, tried to 
avert the danger of a bolt by a circular to the members defend- 


44 Schouler wrote home to the Cincinnati Gazette that ‘‘the hope of carrying the 
State, and inaugurating a liberal commercial policy and banking system, and which 
would lift from the shoulders of the people the burthen of oppressive taxation, was a 
primary cause in producing harmony of action.’’ Gazette, July 18, 1855. 

45 July 17, 1855. 

46 Cincinnati Commercial, in Ohio State Journal, July 17, 1855; Gazette, July 14, 
17, 1855. 

47 Cincinnati Gazette, July 20, 1855. 

48 Ohio State Journal, July 20, 21, 1855. 

49 Ibid., July 24, 1855. 

50 Cincinnati Gazette, July 23, 1855. 

51 Dollar Weekly Times, July 19, 26, 1855. 
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ing his course and urging them to support Chase as a mark of 
good faith, since he had been fairly nominated by a convention 
controlled by their representatives. The executive council also 
declared against a third ticket.** Though doubtless helpful in 
reducing the damage from a third candidate, this did not avail 
in preventing the secession of a minority, and so a convention 
of malcontents met on August 9 at Columbus as planned. 

After receiving the refusal of John Scott Harrison, Cincin- 
nati Congressman, to accept the nomination for governor, the 
convention, taking the name American party, named as its can- 
didate former Governor Allen Trimble, an old Whig who was not 
a Know Nothing, but who permitted the use of his name. No 
candidates were named for the other places on the ticket, show- 
ing that this was clearly an anti-Chase movement. 

The campaign that followed was one of the most bitterly 
fought in Ohio’s history. The Democrats, with Governor William 
Medill as their candidate, avoided the Kansas issue and attacked 
Chase as an abolitionist and a disunionist.* They had kind words 
for the bolting Know Nothings in sharp contrast with their 
earlier position of bitter hostility toward nativism and their ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the antislavery radicals before the 
July convention.*® Now the ‘‘Trimblers’’ must be encouraged 
to defeat Chase. The Republican candidate, on his part, had to 
perform the difficult feat of appealing to the Germans while 
heading a ticket of Know Nothings, and yet not offending either. 
The difficulties in Kansas, however, proved a safe theme for 


52 Ohio State Journal, July 24, 1855. 

58 Ibid., August 9, 1855. 

54 Ohio State Journal, August 9, 10, 1855; Dollar Weekly Times, August 16, 23, 
1855. No leaders of importance attended. In the campaign T. C. Ware, General J. 
H. Geiger, Charles Anderson, and John Scott Harrison were active for Trimble. 

55 The Cincinnati Enquirer for the Democrats and the Cincinnati Times for the 
Trimble supporters were especially severe on Chase. 

56 The Democratic state committee had met on the same day as the Republican con- 
vention, presumably to be ready for whatever contingency might arise. The Ohia 
State Journal, July 11, 12, 1855, charged that it met to receive Governor Medill’s 
resignation from, the ticket. He was then to be appointed land commissioner by 
President Pierce, and an arrangement was to be made with the antislavery fusionists, 
who were expected to bolt the convention, for a combination ticket. But the har- 
mony in the fusion ranks ruined the plan. It does not seem likely, however, that the 
President would have aided a movement to cooperate with his severest critics. 
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speeches in forty-nine counties and fifty-seven different places.” 
The leading Know Nothings, Campbell, Spooner, and Thomas 
Ford, running for lieutenant-governor, worked hard for Repub- 
lican success.** 

The outcome was the election of Chase by a plurality of nearly 
16,000, though Trimble polled 24,209 votes to leave Chase in a 
minority.” Bonfires and celebrations in states as far away as 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts greeted the result.” Yet it may be 
questioned whether the Republican candidate represented his 
state correctly on the slavery issue. His nomination had been 
foreed on the Republican convention by the antislavery 
radicals and only the fear of wrecking the new party in- 
duced many conservatives to vote for him. Know Nothing sup- 
port had contributed powerfully to his success in southern Ohio 
where, outside Cincinnati, he had secured a plurality over Me- 
dill." Only in the metropolis was his campaign a failure. Here 
the Germans feared his Know Nothing connections,” while the 
genuine nativists, stronger in Cincinnati than anywhere else, 
disliked him as a ‘‘foreignist.’’ In addition, the business inter- 
ests, already threatened with a loss of southern trade to Louis- 
ville and St. Louis because the city harbored abolitionists, for- 
got the inducements of lower taxes and better banking facilities 
offered by the Republicans, and refused to support Chase.** The 

57 Letter to J. S. Pike, in Pike, First Blows of the Civil War, 299. 

58‘¢The liberal Americans fought with us like brothers and will not leave us.’’ 
Chase to Grimes (?), October 17, 1855, Chase Papers (Pa. H. S.). ‘The persecution 
of Tom is fierce,’’ wrote Samuel Galloway to Chase, in praise of Spooner’s efforts, 
August 16, 1855, Chase Papers (Pa. H. 8.). Spooner issued a final appeal to members 
on October 1 to support Chase. Cincinnati Gazette, October 1, 1855. 

59 Vote by counties in Ohio State Journal, November 27, 1855. 

60 Many letters to Chase from distant friends in Chase manuscripts. 


61 The northern boundary of Franklin County was taken as the dividing line be- 
tween northern and southern Ohio. 

62 Cincinnati returns by wards from Cincinnati Enquirer, October 14, 1855. The 
German fifth ward of Columbus also gave an unprecedented Democratic majority. 
Ohio State Journal, October 12, 1855. See also John Walrup to Chase, November 8, 
1855, James M. Ashley to Chase, October 21, 1855, and Stephen Molitor to Chase, 
February 25, 1856, Chase Papers (L. C.). 

63 A sharp controversy with Louisville, Memphis, and St. Louis papers over a slave 
rescue case at Salem, Ohio, had occurred in the fall of 1854. It involved a Cincinnati 
attorney, H. B. Blackwell. See Gazette, August-October, 1854. 

64The Cincinnati Enquirer and the Cincinnati Gazette presented the opposing 
views through the campaign. 
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economic appeal from the other direction was too strong. Chase 
was thus a poor third in his own home. But the vote of the rest 
of southern Ohio had saved the day. 

The outcome insured the permanence of the Republican party 
in Ohio and heartened Republicans all over the North in a year 
when American victories in Massachusetts and New York, a 
Democratic success in Pennsylvania, and Democratic recovery 
in Illinois and Indiana threatened to undo what the Anti-Ne- 
braska movement had accomplished in 1854. Chase emerged 
as an outstanding leader in the new party and a presidential 
possibility. Defeat would probably have ended his political ca- 
reer. Judged by results, his consorting with Know Nothingism 
had been good politics. 

Yet for the Know Nothings the result had in reality been 
disastrous. The embittered minority of bolters continued the 
fight against the Republicans for two more years, but their fail- 
ure to defeat Chase for re-election in 1857 caused their disap- 
pearance. The non-bolting majority speedily forgot nativism and 
anti-Catholicism and willingly accepted the antislavery tenets 
of the Republican party.’ Their leaders, who had given their 
whole-hearted support to Chase, received little enough in return. 
Not one member of the state ticket of 1855 was on the ticket with 
Chase in 1857. ‘‘Every living man, connected however remotely 
with the American organization in Ohio is dead with the Repub- 
licans,’’ wrote Lieutenant-Governor Ford to Chase with some 
bitterness and with much truth. In 1859 he was strongly op- 
posed to Chase for the Presidency and was against ‘‘anybody 

65 The vote in Hamilton County was Medill, 12,226, Trimble, 6,538, Chase, 4,516. 

66 Crandall, Republican Party, 34-37. ‘‘The importance of the victory for the Re- 
publican cause was almost beyond estimation’’ (p. 36). ‘‘In the Ohio victory alone 
was there prestige to sustain them in facing the ensuing presidential contest’’ (p. 37). 

67 Spooner and J. H. Baker were even asking Chase for advice as to their policies 
in the secret order. Spooner to Chase, February 5, 1856, J. H. Baker to Chase, June 
14, 1856, Chase Papers (L. C.). Chase also had other contacts with the Know Noth- 
ings. See letters of Eli Nichols, December 8, 1855, and February 11, 1856, and B. F. 
Williams, February 7, 1856, Chase Papers (L. C.); Dr. John Paul, February 24, 1856, 
and Samuel Galloway, January 10, 1856, Chase Papers (Pa. H. 8.). 

68 August 4, 1857, Chase Papers (L. C.). John Sherman suggested to Chase that 


Ford be renominated for lieutenant-governor as a courtesy as he probably would not 
accept. Sherman to Chase, July 21, 1857, Chase Papers (Pa. H. 8.). 
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that has even seen him. I would not support him if he was our 
nominee — which he never will be.’’® 

Lewis D. Campbell, failing in his ambition to become speaker 
of the national House at the session of 1855-1856, was not only 
aggrieved at Chase” but was soon estranged from two influ- 
ential Republican editors, Oran Follett of the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, and William Schouler of the Cincinnati Gazette, who, he 
charged, abandoned him in the speakership fight in an effort to 
get the House printing for Follett." Campbell unwisely spoke at 
a Fillmore ratification meeting, for which he was sharply criti- 
cised,”” but later supported Fremont for the presidency and was 
apparently re-elected to Congress by a narrow margin over 
Clement L. Vallandigham. The Democratic House seated the lat- 
ter, however, and Campbell’s political star definitely set. In 1860 
he was found in the little group supporting the Constitutional 
Union movement in Ohio.”* Thomas Spooner remained a good 
Republican and a loyal Chase man, but his political fortunes 
were not helped thereby.% He never regained the eminence that 
was his in 1854-1855 when, as head of the secret order in Ohio, 
he was a force to be reckoned with. Chase, once in the governor- 
ship, was more interested in conciliating the Germans, for he 
rightly sensed that the secret order had been reduced to impo- 
tence and could thenceforth be ignored. 

69 Ford to William Schouler, June 14, 1859, Schouler Papers. Ford was influential 
enough in 1860 to secure election as printer for the lower House of Congress. 

70 The feeling that Chase was ungrateful crops out in Campbell’s letters of Jan- 
uary 14, February 9, June 7, and July 4, 1856, Chase Papers (L. C.). 

71 Campbell to Schouler, February 15, March 10, 24, 30, 1856; G. W. Harrington 
to Schouler, March 30, and Schouler’s reply, April 10, 1856, Schouler Papers. 

72 Ohio State Journal, March 8, 28, April 7, 18, 1856; Cincinnati Gazette, in Ohio 
State Journal, March 22, 28, 1856. He insisted that he talked only on American prin- 
ciples and did not indorse Fillmore. His defense appeared in a pamphlet, American- 
ism. Speech of Hon. Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, Delivered at the American Mass 
Meeting, held in Washington City, February 29, 1856... [n. p., n. d.]. 

73 Letter of explanation in Cincinnati Commercial, July 14, 1860. He had been 
defeated again in 1858. He was a Unionist during the Civil War but after the war he 
served one term in the House as a Democrat. 

74 He aspired to be lieutenant-governor in 1859 but was not nominated. Letters to 
Ohase, March 11, April 20, April 25, 1859, Chase Papers (L. C.). A delegate to the 


Republican National Convention in 1860, he voted for Chase though suspected of 
friendliness to Seward. Spooner to Chase, May 21, 1860, Chase Papers (L. C.). 














GERMAN-AMERICAN ATTEMPTS TO PREVENT THE 
EXPORTATION OF MUNITIONS OF WAR, 1914-1915 


By Currron J. Cup 


By the end of 1914, it has been said, the United States had 
become an ‘‘auxiliary arsenal’’ for the Allied Powers.’ Millions 
of dollars’ worth of war material, in the form of auto-trucks, 
horses, saddles, guns, and powder, had already been shipped to 
England, France, and Russia. Many manufacturers, not in the 
normal way engaged in this type of business, had found it highly 
profitable to re-equip their factories to produce munitions. Large 
industrial areas, which for some time had stagnated under a 
general trade depression, suddenly found themselves growing 
prosperous again with the ever increasing influx of war orders. 
In many cases the bulk of the population — including non-nat- 
uralized subjects of the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires 
(despite warnings of treason from their embassies) * — had be- 
come economically dependent upon this trade in war supplies. 

The American conscience was not entirely unmoved by the 
amount of ‘‘blood money’’ that was flowing into the country. 
Pacifists raised their voices in protest against the ‘‘Cult of the 
Dollar’? at the peril of peace, and an occasional economist 
warned the country that the new prosperity might prove un- 
sound. But loudest and most sustained were the protests of the 
German-Americans who, at the outbreak of the war, formed a 

1 Special Committee on Investigation of the Munitions Industry, United States 
Senate, pursuant to Sen. Res. 206, Report on Existing Legislation, Senate Reports, 74 
Cong., 2 Sess., no. 944, pt. 5 (hereafter cited as Senate Committee on Munitions In- 
dustry, Report, pt. 5), 5, 25-35. Cf. also the statistics quoted by Richard Bartholdt in 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, Hearings on House Joint 
Res. 877 and 378, 63 Cong., 3 Sess. (hereafter, House Committee, Hearings on 
H. J. Res. 377 and 878), 29-32. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1921, Washington, 1922, pp. 532-533; The Fatherland (New York), I, 
November 11, 1914, p. 8; I, December 23, 1914, pp. 8-9; New York Evening Post, 
December 14, 1914; and New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, April 21, 1915. 

2Cf., for example, the announcement of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy, threat- 
ening ten to twenty years imprisonment, and in some cases death, upon return to the 


empire, to subjects who worked upon Allied munitions contracts in American fae- 
tories, in Milwaukee Germania-Herold, September 18, 1915. 
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considerable portion of the general population.* They protested, 
individually and collectively, from every locality where rumors 
of war orders were heard. In mass meetings throughout the 
country, they expressed indignation that the United States 
should supply the weapons which killed their German kinsfolk, 
and they were often joined on these occasions by the Irish who 
shared their antipathy towards Great Britain. 

Canada was the first of the Allied countries to send in war 
orders, and so the German-American organizations were careful 
to keep an eye upon all shipments that crossed the border. Every 
time that such shipments included materials used in the prose- 
cution of war, they made vigorous representations to the Depart- 
ment of State. Thus, as early as August 26, 1914, Dr. Charles 
John Hexamer, as president of the National German-American 
Alliance,‘ passed on to Wilson a charge made by the German- 
American Alliance of Holyoke, Massachusetts, that Colts Arm- 
ory Company was making machine-guns for the Canadian gov- 
ernment. A public investigation was demanded, and it was asked 
whether this was not clearly a violation of American neutrality.® 
Two days later he added a complaint against the sale of horses to 
the same government.® The secretary of the Detroit Alliance and 
the secretary of the Erie branch of the Pennsylvania Alliance a 
month later made similar protests against the huge consign- 

3In 1910 there were 2,501,333 persons in the United States who were ‘‘German- 
born’’ and 5,781,437 who were ‘‘of German parentage.’’ Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, 1910, I, 781, 875. The total circulation of German-language news- 
papers (dailies, semi-weeklies, and weeklies) was approximately 1,750,000. An esti- 


mate made from the statistics given in American Newspaper Annual and Directory 
(Philadelphia, 1915), 1269-1274. 

4The National German-American Alliance, or Deutschamerikanischer Nationalbund 
(it was known by both titles), was a federation of German-American} organizations 
throughout the country, founded in 1901. It was organized into City Alliances (Stadt- 
verbande) and State Alliances (Staatsverbande) and at the height of its power, in 
1916, claimed a membership of three million. For a complete chronicle of its activities 
cf. Mitteilungen des Deutschamerikanischen Nationalbundes, or Official Bulletin of 
the German-American Alliance (like the organization itself, known by both titles), 
published monthly from Philadelphia, 1911-1919 (hereafter, Mitteilungen). 

5 Pittsburgh Volksblatt und Fretheits-Freund, August 27, 1914. For evidence of the 
truth of this charge, cf. Senate Committee on Munitions Industry, Report, pt. 37, 
p. 12747. 

6 The complaint was originally made by the editor of the Illinois Staats-Zeitung. 
See Milwaukee Germania-Herold, October 1, 1914. 
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ments of coal that were being delivered across the border, osten- 
sibly for the fueling of British battleships.’ 

The attitude of the Department of State in reply to such pro- 
tests was very discouraging. On September 11, Hexamer was 
informed, through Assistant Secretary John E. Osborne, that 
the governmert deemed it inadvisable to impose restrictions 
upon commerce in deference to the feelings of certain sections 
of the population, when such restrictions were not warranted by 
international law and custom.’ On October 15, the department 
made public its position in a document entitled ‘‘ Neutrality and 
Trade in Contraband.’’ Citizens of the United States, it was 
stated, could sell to a belligerent government or its agents any 
article of commerce which they pleased, and such sales did not 
affect the neutrality of the country. If the articles were contra- 
band, the enemy of the purchasing government had the right to 
intercept them, but, failing that, the United States was under no 
obligation to prevent the sale. Neither the President, nor any 
executive department of the government, possessed the legal 
authority to interfere in any way with trade with the territory 
of a belligerent. ‘‘There is no act of Congress’’ the document 
stressed, ‘‘conferring such authority or prohibiting traffic of 
this sort with European nations.’’ ® 

‘‘We appealed to the spirit of the law, and you give us the 
letter,’’? retorted George Sylvester Viereck, leading German- 
American propagandist, in The Fatherland.” To him and other 
German-Americans it was with a condition and not with a legal 
theory that the United States was confronted. The regrettable 
state of affairs arose from a loophole and a deficiency in Amer- 
ican policy, and it was hard to understand how this could be 
primarily a question of international law. The German-Ameri- 
cans saw armaments being made — and were themselves in cer- 

7 Mitteilungen, September, 1914, p. 20; October, 1914, p. 3. 

8 Osborne’s reply is given in Mitteilungen, October, 1914, p. 20. 

9 Senate Documents, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., XXIX, No. 604, p. 3; Cong. Record, 63 
Cong., 2 Sess., LI, pt. 16, p. 16814. It was not until later — in its reply of April 21, 
1915, to the German note of April 4— that the administration took the stand that the 
imposition of an embargo would, constitute a change of the rules of neutrality during 
the progress of the war, and therefore an act of unneutrality against the Allied 


belligerents. Cf. Senate Committee on Munitions, Report, pt. 5, p. 14. 
10 The Fatherland, I, October 28, 1914, p. 1. 
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tain cases driven by economic necessity to work in the very fac- 
tories that made them — ‘‘for the purpose of killing or crippling 
their relatives, friends, and people of the same racial stock.’’ * 
The very fact that the Central Powers were prevented by British 
naval supremacy from purchasing these armaments meant, in 
addition, that the present form of American neutrality worked 
to the exclusive advantage of the Allies. Hence, in the interests of 
international justice, as well as of humanity, it was felt that the 
United States should cease the traffic altogether. 

While the government appeared to be content with neutrality 
de jure, the German-Americans wanted neutrality de facto. They 
had applauded Wilson’s appeal of August 20, 1914, in which he 
had stated: ‘‘The United States must be neutral in fact as well 
as in name... We must be impartial in thought as well as in 
action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon 
every transaction that might be construed as a preference of one 
party to the struggle before another.’’** Yet it was becoming 
obvious that mere protest to Washington was useless. A more 
drastic policy would have to be undertaken, and plans were made 
by the German-American organizations to take the agitation into 
Congress. 

As president of the German-American Alliance, Dr. Hexamer 
had given the problem serious consideration. On October 9, he 
proposed to engage two experts in international law to go to 
Washington and exert pressure in the capitol. At the same time, 
he communicated with Richard Bartholdt, a veteran worker in 
the cause of peace, whom a recent report in the Bulletin of the 
German-American Alliance had called ‘‘the most German of all 
Congressmen.’’ ** At the end of November there came news that 
Charles M. Schwab had negotiated a $50,000,000 arms contract 
in Europe, and something had to be done immediately. Hexamer 
had already found one lawyer, E. Frank Carson, who in the Phil- 

11 Mitteilungen, March, 1915, p. 2. 

12 The appeal is printed in Cong. Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., LIII, pt. 14, Append. 
523-524, 

18 Mitteilungen, August, 1914, p. 6; Pittsburgh Volksblatt und Freiheits-Freund, 
October 10, 1914; Milwaukee Germania-Herold, October 10, 1914. For the early 
eareer of Bartholdt, cf. Richard Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress (Philadelphia, 
1930) ; also Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States (New York, 
1927), II, 145-146, 177. 
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adelphia Public Ledger had revealed the many inconsistencies 
of the existing neutrality of the United States, and it was de- 
cided to entrust him with the case. Carson thus went to Wash- 
ington on December 2 as the agent of the Alliance. On December 
10, he saw Bryan and presented him with a complaint to the 
effect that large cannon were being shipped over American rail- 
roads to Canada, and that submarines for the Allied Powers 
were being built in American ports. An investigation was prom- 
ised.** 

Hexamer himself dealt with the question at some length at a 
mass meeting in Philadelphia on November 24. In the course of 
a virulent speech he denounced the ‘‘lick-spittle policy of our 
country’’ towards Great Britain, and suggested that the United 
States should, as its national emblem, replace the stars and 
stripes with the dollar mark, and for ‘‘E pluribus unum”’ substi- 
tute ‘‘get the dollar, no matter how you get it.’’ A country, he 
added, which prayed for peace on Sunday and during the rest of 
the week supplied the Allies with arms, ammunition, and every 
other contraband of war, was ‘‘to say the least, hypocritical.’’ ** 

He also sent a carefully prepared statement of the German- 
American case to Wilson. In this document, which reached the 
White House on the same day that Carson presented his memo- 
randum to Bryan, he demanded that ‘‘the proclaimed neutral- 
ity’’ be observed ‘‘most strictly in deed and action.’’ He went on, 


You cannot imagine, Mr. President, with what chagrin and bitterness 
it fills the Americans of German descent to see the resources of this great 
country, which they have helped to build up, and in whose battles they 
have given their life-blood, placed at the disposal of enemies who, with 


their overwhelming forces, have proclaimed it their avowed purpose to 
erush our ancestral home." 


Another meeting, called by the Alliance in Philadelphia on 
December 11, endorsed this statement ‘‘on behalf of 41,700 citi- 
zens,’’ and drew up resolutions to be sent to members of Con- 


14 Mitteilungen, January, 1915, p. 13; Milwaukee Germania-Herold, December 2, 
1914; St. Louis Westliche Post, December 11, 1914; Pittsburgh Volksblatt und Frei- 
heits-Freund, December 11, 1914. 

15 The speech was issued after the meeting in leaflet form. Quotation here is from 
the copy (Leaflet F. 83614 H. E.) in the Wisconsin State Historical Library. 


16 Mitteilungen, January, 1915, p. 7; House Committee, Hearings on H. J. Res. 
877 and 378, 20-21. 
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gress. Copies of the statement were also sent to Carson and to 
Bartholdt, with the request to act as they thought fit.” 

Bartholdt, however, had already acted. On December 1, he 
and Congressman Henry Vollmer, president of the German- 
American Central Verein of Davenport and Scott County, Iowa, 
announced at a mass demonstration in Chicago their intention 
of submitting bills to Congress to prohibit the arms traffic.** 
Six days later, they introduced into the House two almost iden- 
tical measures ‘‘to prohibit the export of arms, ammunition and 
munitions from any territory or seaport of the United States.’’ * 
As Bartholdt later pointed out, these did not impose a direct 
embargo, but, in order to enhance their chances of success, they 
merely empowered the President to proclaim an embargo, ‘‘thus 
leaving the matter entirely to his discretion.’’ *° 

The next step was to make a show of support for the Bartholdt 
and Vollmer bills. The German-American Alliance mobilized its 
entire strength behind them. On December 30, a deputation ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which the bills had been referred. This was composed of the two 
Congressmen sponsoring them and all the leaders of the Alli- 
ance who could get to Washington. Hearings took place on De- 
cember 30 and 31 and January 4.” 

Vollmer opened the proceedings at the first hearing by stress- 
ing the moral necessity of an embargo: ‘‘The time has come 
when this nation should take the lead in a change of neutrality 
laws more in accordance with our present moral sense of 
things.’’** An embargo would hasten the advent of peace in 
Europe, and peace would bring prosperity no less than war. As 
it was, the existing neutrality system was playing directly into 
the hands of the armament manufacturers and ‘‘building up in 


17 Mitteilungen, January, 1915, p. 6; Milwaukee Germania-Herold, December 11, 
1914. 

18 Milwaukee Germania-Herold, December 2, 1914; M. Singer, Jahrbuch der Deut- 
schen im Chicago fiir 1916 (Chicago, 1916), 15-21. 

19 H. J. Res. 377 and 378, Congressional Record, 63 Cong., 3 Sess., LII, 12. Bar- 
tholdt was a Republican and Vollmer a Democrat. Similar bills were introduced by 
Senator Hitchcock (S. 6688) and Congressman Lobeck (H. R. 19548). 

20 Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress, 369. 

21 House Committee, Hearings on H. J. Res. 377 and 378, 9 ff. A German-Amer- 
ican account of the hearings is given in Singer, Jahrbuch, 63 ff. 

22 House Committee, Hearings on H. J. Res. 377 and 878, 9. 
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this country a very dangerous special interest’’ which might 
eventually use its power to divert the country from the path of 
peace ‘‘to the gory road of militarism.’’** 

Bartholdt followed with a denunciation of the ‘‘malignant or 
dollar neutrality.’’ ** He drew attention to precedents in support 
of an embargo.”* The United States, he insisted, was doing busi- 
ness with one group of European belligerents to the material 
detriment of another. Every bullet exported might ‘‘cost the 
life of a German or an Austrian, citizens of friendly nations.’’ ** 


And yet these nations [he said] can claim the kinship of 25,000,000 
Americans. That is where the trouble is. Do you wonder, then, at the 
growth of the movement which aims to put a stop to this business? These 
25,000,000 people, representing probably 5,000,000 votes, are convinced 
that the United States is waging war against the two Germanic nations 
under the cover of neutrality .. . Immense mass meetings have been 
and are being held in the large cities, and the interest manifested at 
these meetings exceeds anything witnessed since the Civil War.?* 


Hexamer was the principal speaker at the session of January 
4, He emphasized what he considered to be a strong conflict 
between British naval policy and the neutral trade rights of the 
United States. Pointing to the illegality of British interference 
with American ships not carrying contraband of war, he sug- 
gested the appointment of a commission which, in collaboration 
with the Department of State, should decide what steps were to 
be taken to re-open non-contraband trade with the Central Pow- 
ers. American rights could be asserted by ‘‘putting economic 
pressure on England, since England and France are dependent 
upon us for supplies.’’ * 

A group of other officers of the Alliance followed Hexamer. 
Theodore Sutro, chairman of its legislative committee, reminded 


28 Ibid., 12. 

24 Tbid., 14. 

25 The precedents quoted were the Act of April 22, 1898, giving the President the 
right to prevent, at his discretion, the exportation of coal or any other material used 
in war from any seaport of the United States; and the Act of March 14, 1912, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of munitions to any American country where revolutionary 
conditions existed. These precedents were set out fully in the record at the end of 
hig speech. Ibid., 35. 

26 [bid., 18. 

27 Ibid., 19. 

28 Tbid., 52. 
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the government of Wilson’s appeal for neutrality, in accord- 
ance with which the United States ‘‘should refrain from arming 
one nation against another.’’** Alphonse G. Koelble, president 
of the United German Societies of New York, arguing that in- 
ternational law was merely the promulgation of a doctrine by 
one nation and its acceptance by another, suggested: ‘‘We 
should put upon the statute books the absolute law that at all 
times no manufacturing concerns can ship a dollar’s worth of 
munitions or arms out of the United States.’’ °° 

By this time the agitation had spread beyond the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Petitions in suport of the embargo 
were coming in from all parts of the country, some of them spon- 
taneous, but many more inspired by the German-American Al- 
liance and by the German-language press.** According to one 
witness,*? huge bundles containing the signatures of 2,000,000 
citizens were wheeled into the capitol at Washington. Mass 
meetings were held in many large cities, sometimes with pro- 
German Congressmen and state governors on the platform.” 
The German Evangelical Synod of North America telegraphed 
its support.** In Wisconsin, the Bartholdt and Vollmer bills were 
assured of the support of six Congressmen, and of Senator La 
Follette, and in the state legislature a German-American mem- 
ber introduced a resolution memorializing Congress to accede 

29 Ibid., 59. 

80 Ibid., 79. Statements to a similar effect followed from Dr. Charles H. Weins- 
berg, president of the Missouri Alliance; John B. Mayer, president of the Central 
Alliance of Pennsylvania; Rev. Georg von Bosse, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia; and James B. Clark, president of the United States Irish So- 


cieties of America. Cf. also Georg von Bosse, Hin Kampf wm Glauben und Volkstum 
(Stuttgart, 1920), 240. 

81 Mitteilungen, February, 1915, pp. 14-15; The Fatherland, I, June 27, 1915, p. 12; 
Illinois Staats-Zeitung, January 4, 1915. 

82 The Rev. Siegmund von Bosse (who succeeded Dr. Hexamer as president of the 
German-American Alliance in November, 1917). Statement to the writer, in inter- 
view, October 6, 1937. 

88 For example, Governors Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania and Colquitt of Texas. 
Milwaukee Germania-Herold, February 1, 1915; The Fatherland, II, February 17, 
1915, p. 7. Horace L. Brand, one of the sponsors of the embargo movement in the Mid- 
dle West, told a Chicago audience on February 7, 1915, that demonstrations had been 
held in thirty-five cities in twenty-three different states. Singer, Jahrbuch, 69 ff., con- 
tains a full report of this meeting. 

84 Milwaukee Germania-Herold, February 2, 1915. 
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to the embargo.** A similar resolution was also introduced into 
the state legislature of Iowa.** ‘‘Organize! Organize!’’ urged 
The Fatherland: 


We intend to organize: 

... To break the power of England upon our government, our public 
servants. 

To secure absolute neutrality ; to stop the shipment of arms to one 
belligerent at the expense of the other; to stop financing the war for 
Russia and France; to stop the hypocrisy of praying for peace one day 
and furthering the cause of murderous war other days.** 


On January 30, 1915, the supporters of the embargo move- 
ment met in conference, under Bartholdt’s leadership, at the 
New Willard Hotel in Washington. ‘‘Break away from Eng- 
land,’’ was the watchword of the fifty-eight delegates who at- 
tended. These represented every large German-American or- 
ganization and every shade of pro-German opinion.** Wash- 
ington, according to the press, was taken completely by sur- 
prise. Official circles were said to be ‘‘puzzled’’ at the sudden 
growth of so formidable a movement. There was talk of a ‘‘Ger- 
man lobby”’ and of a ‘‘pro-German plot.’’ The Literary Digest 
registered ‘‘grave misgivings’’ in certain quarters. The con- 
ference was bitterly attacked in the New York Sun, Globe, and 


85 The resolution was introduced by Senator Otto Bosshard, Milwaukee Sentinel, 
January 28, 1915; Germania-Herold, January 27, 1915, February 4, 1915. The reso- 
lution passed in committee, but was defeated in the Senate after a long debate. Ger- 
mania-Herold, March 4, 1915. 

86 Illinois Staats-Zeitung, January 20, 1915. This resolution, however, was defeated. 

37 The Fatherland, I, January 27, 1915, p. 3. 

38 The German-American Alliance sent its president, Dr. Hexamer; the German- 
language press, Victor and Bernard Ridder of the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, G. 8. 
Viereck of The Fatherland, Emil von Schleinitz of the Germania-Herold, Horace L. 
Brand of the Illinois Staats-Zeitung, and Max Heinrici of the press bureau of the Ger- 
man-American Alliance; the Evangelical Lutheran Church of North America, the 
Rev. G. C. Berkemeier; the Central Verein, Joseph Frey; and the ‘‘pro-Germans,’’ 
Congressmen Vollmer, Barchfeld, Bartholdt, Lobeck, and Porter, and Dr. Thomas O. 
Hall, Professor William R. Shepherd, and Professor James T. Hatfield. For accounts 
of the conference, cf. New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, January 31, 1915. Milwaukee 
Sonntagspost, January 31, 1915; Pittsburgh Volksblatt und Freiheits-Freund, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1915; New York World, February 2, 1915; Bartholdt, From Steerage to 
Congress, 369 ff. Carl Wittke, in his book, The German-Americans and the World War 
(Ohio Historical Collections, Vol. V), refers to this conference on three occasions 
(pp. 61, 64, and 83-86) in such a way that one might get the impression — utterly 
erroneous, of course — that there were three such conferences. 
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Herald, as well as in the Boston Transcript, Springfield Repub- 
lican, and Philadelphia Public Ledger; it was denounced by the 
Brooklyn Eagle as ‘‘a close resemblance to treason.’’ *° 

The conference lasted but one day. After some debate as to 
whether it should be satisfied with a mere declaration of prin- 
ciples or proceed with the establishment of a permanent organ- 
ization, it finally agreed to have both. The new organization 
emerged in the form of an American Independence Union. This, 
it was suggested, should be led entirely by persons of Anglo- 
Saxon lineage (in order to camouflage its pro-German nature), 
but in the end the German-born Bartholdt became its president.” 
The declaration of principles, the last of which, in the opinion 
of the New York World, ‘‘contained the sting’’ of the confer- 
ence,** ran as follows: 


Whereas: the shipment of arms, ammunition, and, munitions of war 
under conditions now prevailing is unfair, unneutral and in violation 
of America’s ethical ideals, tends to prolong the war and is irreconcil- 
able with our prayers for peace. .. 

Therefore: in order to re-establish genuine American neutrality and 
to uphold it free from commercial, financial, and political subservience 
to foreign powers, be it 

Resolved: that we, citizens of the United States, agree to effect a 
national organization the objects and purposes of which may be stated 
as follows.... 

We favor, as a strictly American policy, the immediate enactment of 
legislation prohibiting the export of arms, ammunition and munitions 
of war.... 

We pledge ourselves, individually and collectively, to support only 
such candidates for public office, irrespective of party, who will place 
American interests above those of any other country.*? 


Carefully timed to draw public attention to the Bartholdt and 
Vollmer bills, and to the large body of German-American and 
other opinion behind them, the Washington conference received 
particular notice in the daily press. While the German-language 
newspapers hailed it as ‘‘true independence’’ ** and ‘‘the spirit 


39 Quotations from Literary Digest (New York), L, February 13, 1915, pp. 299- 
301, and from New York World, February 2, 1915. 

40 Milwaukee Sonntagspost, January 31, 1915. 

41 New York World, February 2, 1915. 

42 The Fatherland, II, February 10, 1915, p. 4. 

43 New Yorker Staats-Zcitung, February 22, 1915. 
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of 1776,’’ ** others contemplated with some anxiety the political 
threat which it had made to all who opposed the embargo. A 
powerfully organized German vote might send to Washington 
a Congress of a very different complexion in 1916 if the measure 
did not go through in the present session. ‘‘One hundred and 
seventy members of Congress are of Irish extraction,’’ wrote 
George Sylvester Viereck, ‘‘there is no reason why they should 
not be joined by one hundred and seventy of German extrac- 
tien,”* * 

In the House of Representatives, Bartholdt reminded his col- 
leagues of the support which the embargo had gained. On Feb- 
ruary 19, in a speech which was received with prolonged ap- 
plause, he drew attention to the many shades of American opin- 
ion which had been represented at Washington three weeks be- 
fore, and to the general insistence upon ‘‘the observance of a 
strict and genuine neutrality as defined by all American Presi- 
dents from George Washington to Woodrow Wilson.’’ The Ger- 
man-Americans, he told the House, were stirred as they were 
never stirred before. Their state of mind manifested itself in 
great mass meetings and in the many petitions addressed to 
Congress in favor of an embargo. 

Would Congress accede to an embargo? There were assurances 
that the bills would pass,*’ and the German-Americans were con- 
fident of success. Before the House Committee they had had the 
floor to themselves, and some members of the committee had ex- 
pressed their approval and had promised to cast their votes 
favorably. No representative of the armament interests had 
appeared to voice any objection. The press had tried to raise a 
scare against the ‘‘agents of Germany,’’ but even then had not 
defended the munitions trade.* 

44 Ibid., January 31, 1915. 


45 The Fatherland, II, February 10, 1915, pp. 10-11. 

46 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 3 Sess., LII, pt. 4, pp. 4125-4127. Cf. also Bartholdt, 
From Steerage to Congress, 369. 

47 Cf., for example, the statement of Congressman Barchfeld to a reporter of the 
Milwaukee Sonntagspost at the Washington conference ‘‘ dass er schon aus pelitischen 
Griinden, die ich hier nicht naher kennzeichnen kann, mit absoluter Sicherheit auf 
die Annahme des Waffen-Embargo rechnet.’’ Milwaukee Sonntagspost, January 31, 
1915. 

48 Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress, 369. 
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But the possibility of official pressure could not be entirely 
overlooked. The whole proceedings had been something of a 
challenge to the administration. As soon as the bills had been 
presented in December, it was rumored that Wilson was con- 
siderably ‘‘annoyed’’ at those persons who, as he was alleged 
to have said, wanted to help him take care of American neu- 
trality, but whose help had never been solicited.*® However 
strongly he might profess to want to see justice done to both 
sides in the European conflict, the President was clearly un- 
moved by the appeals of the German-Americans. With the pub- 
lication of Bryan’s reply to Senator Stone of January 20, in 
which the secretary of state took considerable pains to stress 
that it had ‘‘never been the policy of this government to prevent 
the shipment of arms or ammunition into belligerent territory, 
except in the case of neighboring American Republics,’’® it 
became obvious that the administration would stand firmly by 
the absolute legality and correctness of the munitions trade. 
This was not so much out of sympathy for the Allies (as the 
German-Americans were by this time beginning to. assert), but 
chiefly perhaps because neither this administration, nor any 
other could afford to interfere with a trade which was becoming 
so largely the basis of American prosperity.” 

The outcome was that Chairman Henry D. Flood of the House 
committee, himself a Wilson man and probably, as was later 
charged,” acting under some form of official pressure, decided to 
pigeon-hole the bills. Bartholdt and Vollmer now found them- 
selves confronted with a political stalemate. They could have 

49 Milwaukee Germania-Herold, December 16, 1914. 

50 Correspondence between the Secretary of State and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Senate Documents, 63 Cong., 3 Sess., no. 716, p. 9. 

51 **Tf it came to the last analysis and we placed an embargo on munitions of war 
. .. our whole industrial machinery would, cry out against it.’? House to Wilson, July 
22, 1915, Charles Seymour, ed., The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Boston, 


1926-28), II, 58. Cf. also Seymour, American Neutrality, 1914-1917 (New Haven, 
1935), 8. 

52 By Bartholdt, at a meeting at Pittsburgh on May 9, 1915. He also said that three 
million petitions, in all, had been sent to Washington in support of the bills, and 
that he had made repeated demands for another meting of the House committee, but 
all had been ignored. St. Louis Westliche Post, May 12, 1915. The same charge was 
made by Congressman Stafford of Milwaukee. Milwaukee Germania-Herold, August 
6, 1915. Cf. also, Senate Committee on Munitions Industry, Report, pt. 5, p. 30. 
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forced a vote in the House by introducing a motion to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of the bills. But many 
who favored the bills would have voted against this procedure, 
and it finally became inadvisable to demand a vote at all, for the 
munitions manufacturers would be sure to regard the defeat of 
the bills in the House as an official sanction of their questionable 
traffic."* 

On May 7, the ‘‘Lusitania,’’ carrying in its hold a cargo of the 
ammunition which the Bartholdt and Vollmer bills would have 
prevented from leaving the country, was torpedoed off the Head 
of Kinsale. With the violent outburst of anti-German feeling 
which followed, the German-Americans found their position 
somewhat unenviable. For a time, their forces were thrown into 
confusion and there was constant dread of reprisals, and even 
of war, against Germany. During the following weeks the activ- 
ities and resources of every German-American organization had 
to be devoted to the task of helping to keep the United States 
at peace. 

In the autumn of 1915, however, the fight against the munitions 
trade was renewed. The signal for further agitation was the 
appearance of the Allied Commission under Lord Reading and 
Basil Blackett to negotiate a billion dollar loan in September, 
1915. Unless the Allies obtained this loan they would be incap- 
able of placing any more large orders in the United States: with 
the exhaustion of their present funds the munitions trade would 
cease. It thus became the business of the German-American or- 
ganizations to prevent the Reading-Blackett mission from suc- 
ceeding. 

On the question of loans to belligerents, as on so many other 
questions which conflicted materially with the ‘‘true spirit of neu- 
trality’’ urged by Wilson in August, 1914, the administration 
made a complete volte face. On August 15, 1914, in reply to an 
inquiry by J. P. Morgan and Co., the Department of State pro- 
nounced loans to belligerents inconsistent with American neu- 
trality. This position was modified on October 23 when, in a 
private conversation with Acting Secretary Robert Lansing 
(which was later communicated to a group of New York bank- 

53 Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress, 371. 
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ers), Wilson made a distinction between loans and credits. Ac- 
cordingly, American bankers at once began to extend credits to 
Allied purchasers. By the summer of 1915 another modification 
had become imperative. Up to August 1, the Allied governments 
had only paid $174,000,000 towards the $450,000,000 worth of 
contracts which they had placed through J. P. Morgan in this 
country. Towards the end of the month, there occurred a rapid 
fall in the pound, and terror struck American exporters as they 
saw the purchasing power of their best customer begin to disap- 
pear. The only way out was the establishment of a large Allied 
credit in the United States, and Secretary William G. McAdoo 
wrote to the President on August 21, 1915, imploring his imme- 
diate approval. The result was that the administration reversed 
its policy and sanctioned the flotation of the Allied loan.™ 

The German-American organizations prepared themselves at 
once for resistance. By this time they had learnt the futility of 
mere protests to the Department of State and began to plan a 
more drastic course of action even before Reading and Blackett 
reached the United States. On August 31, the Union of German 
War Veterans, then in convention at St. Paul, Minnesota, re- 
solved that none of its members should do business with any 
bank which sold Allied bonds, or which discounted the bills of 
a munitions manufacturer.” The Friends of Peace, a pro-Ger- 
man organization brought into existence in June, 1915, to take 
some of the sting out of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ affair, in conference in 
Chicago on September 6, condemned the loan as ‘‘illegal and 
unneutral.’’ © 

On September 15, Dr. Hexamer issued a memorandum to all 
state branches of the German-American Alliance, denouncing the 
‘‘Money Trust’’ and the ‘‘Anglo-American finance combine.’’ 
German-American depositors were warned of a ‘‘conspiracy’’ to 
rob them of their savings and insurance and were exhorted to 
protest to their bankers and insurance agencies against the ap- 


54Senate Committee on Munitions Industry, Report, pt. 5, pp. 18, 19, 59-77. 
There had been loud German-American protests against a proposed loan by Morgan as 
early as August 15, 1914. Pittsburgh Volksblatt und Freiheits-Freund, August 16, 1914; 
The Fatherland, I, August 17, 1914, p. 1; Mitteilungen, September, 1914, p. 7. 

55 New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, September 1, 1915. 

56 Milwaukee Germania-Herold, September 7, 1915. 
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propriation of their money for Allied war purposes. Clearing- 
houses were told to inform all banks to expect a run of German- 
American depositors if they participated in the loan. At the 
same time, the Alliance withdrew its own funds from the Mer- 
chants and Mechanics Bank of Baltimore because it was sus- 
pected of favoring the loan.” 

The idea was to promote panic — or at least sufficient uneasi- 
ness to prevent any large financial operation from prospering. 
In the German-American newspapers the deal was denounced as 
unsound, as well as unneutral, and every effort was made to 
raise a scare. The Fatherland began to publish an exposure of 
the ‘‘ Money Trust.’’ * The proposed loan was a ‘‘hold-up game”’ 
in which ‘‘every American citizen who has bank deposits is in 
danger of losing his money.’’ Readers were urged to demand 
gold payments and ‘‘carry a twenty-dollar gold piece’’ in their 
peckets and to ‘‘force England and Russia to pay for their war 
supplies.’’ * It was the savings of the small man, the Milwaukee 
Germania-Herold argued, which would be sacrificed to pay Mor- 
gan’s commission. Therefore — die Taschen zu! when the bonds 
were issued. In the ‘‘pro-English’’ East there was perhaps little 
that could be done, but here, in the Middle West, where the roots 
of German-American financial power were so firmly implanted, 
the schemes of the Allied bankers could be completely upset.® 
‘‘ America Boards a Sinking Ship’’ were the headlines, in Eng- 
lish, in the Illinois Staats-Zeitung.” ‘‘Would you lend money to 
a gambler — especially to a gambler who has lost?’’ asked the 
Pittsburgh Volksblatt und Fretheits-Freund,” and the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung added: ‘‘Why buy British bonds — when 
you can get Confederate bonds much cheaper and just as 
good q?? 63 

The lead given by Dr. Hexamer’s memorandum of September 
15 was followed all over the country. In the Hast, city alliances 

57 Mitteilungen, October, 1915, p. 2; Illinois Staats-Zeitung, September 16, 1915. 

58 In a series of articles by Charles E, Collman on ‘‘Why the Money Trust Backs 
the Allies.’? The Fatherland, III, August 25, 1915, et seq. 

59 Ibid., III, August 18, 1915, p. 25; III, August 25, 1925, p. 45. 

60 Milwaukee Germania-Herold, October 2, 1915. 

61 Illinois Staats-Zeitung, September 24, 1915. 


62 Pittsburgh Volksblatt und Freiheits-Freund, September 15, 1915. 
63 New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, October 30, 1915. 
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joined in the general threat of a run on any bank associated with 
the loan.“ The Alliance of Syracuse appointed a special commit- 
tee of three to investigate the activities of the various trust com- 
panies and banks in the city.** In Washington, D.C., an ad hoc 
organization was called into existence on October 2 to remon- 
strate with the bankers.® At the German Day celebrations, on 
October 7, the German-American Central Alliance of Pennsyl- 
vania demanded a special session of Congress to deal with the 
whole question.® In New York State, according to an announce- 
ment made by Henry Weismann, president of the State Alli- 
ance, six hundred German-American societies, representing six- 
ty thousand members, had by this time protested to Wilson 
against the loan as a breach of American neutrality.® 

Perhaps even more vehement was the opposition in the Middle 
West. Here, the German-American Press Association, repre- 
senting editors from Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota, in convention at Dubuque, declared 
itself in full accord with the stand taken by the Alliance.® On 
September 17, the Milwaukee German-Americans. called upon 
their fellow-citizens to take action against ‘‘this detestable con- 
spiracy against the welfare of our people.’’ The loan, if once 
accepted, it was declared, would mean American participation 
in the war.” In St. Louis, the Alliance appointed a committee 
to bring pressure to bear upon the city bankers.”: On September 
18, the Illinois Alliance, ‘‘in the name of 30,000 members,’’ sent 
Wilson a telegram, denouncing the acceptance of the loan as a 
‘crime against humanity,’’ and stating that it ‘‘considered it a 
great injustice to take away from the American Nation so large 
a sum of money, which could be used for the development of its 
own industry and commerce.’’” At its annual convention at 


64 Ibid., September 16, 1915. 

65 Ibid., September 20, 1915. 

66 Illinois Staats-Zeitung, October 3, 1915. 

67 Ibid., October 9, 1915. 

68 Ibid., October 3, 1915. 

69 St. Louis Westliche Post, October 22, 1915; Milwaukee Sonntagspost, October 
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Peru, a week later, it threatened a boycott of any bank ‘‘ which 
participated directly or indirectly in this robbery.’’ “ 

At one time there was talk of bringing all German-American 
money together in an entirely new banking system. A protest 
meeting, held in New York on September 23, claimed to repre- 
sent deposits to the amount of $20,000,000. Investigations were 
made in some places as to exactly how much German-American 
capital was available. In New York City the estimates rose to 
$75,000,000. Why, it was asked, should this money not be made 
the basis of ‘‘a great public service bank?’’ ‘‘The opportunity is 
at hand for German-Americans to assert and put into action the 
new idea of financial democracy.’’* The money that was being 
placed at the disposal of the munitions trade, Dr. Hexamer in- 
sisted, at a mass meeting in Chicago on December 9, could be 
used for better purposes in this country. With that sum of 
money, at least 10,000 miles of railroad could be built, whereas 
all that England would get out of it was, at the most, twenty 
days more war.” 

The effect of the German-American campaign was soon appar- ) 
ent. While failing to hold back credit to the extent of strangling | 
the munitions business, it at least impeded subscription to the | 
loan. The Bulletin of the German-American Alliance pointed to | 
the cold reception which the Allied commissioners received in the 
country as a whole, and to the bodyguard with which they were 
obliged to protect themselves.” In some cities the bankers were 
alarmed at the prospect of a German-American run and refused 
to be associated with the loan. Milwaukee witnessed a remarkable 
gesture towards German-American depositors, when ten banks 
offered to cease business with New York clearing-houses which 
participated in the loan.” The result was that ‘‘the market for 
the Anglo-French bonds was not good,’’ and Britain and France 

78 Singer, Jahrbuch, 287; Illinois Staats-Zeitung, September 27, 1915. 
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had to spend huge sums buying them, at par in order to keep up 
their price.” 

On December 15, 1914, the German government had dealt a 
severe blow to the embargo agitation by admitting the legality 
of the arms trade at the very time when the Bartholdt and Voll. 
mer bills were being submitted to Congress.® On the loans ques- 
tion it again gave away the German-American case. At the mo- 
ment when the German-Americans called for a boycott of the 
Allied loan, subscriptions were invited in the United States to 
the third German loan, and the German-language papers that 
protested against Allied credits as unneutral carried advertise- 
ments for one thousand mark imperial bonds." By the end of 
1915, about $10,000,000 worth of these bonds had been disposed 
of here,®? hardly a significant sum in the light of war-time fi- 
nance, yet sufficient to enable opponents to gibe at the inconsist- 
encies of the German-American position. 

By the end of 1915, it was clear that the German-American 
agitation against the munitions trade had failed. Despite this 
agitation, an aggregate of $1,276,560,820 worth of Allied con- 
tracts had been placed in the United States.** Too large an in- 
vestment was at stake for the trade to be interfered with in def- 
erence to German-American sympathies. For what, at another 
time, might have been regarded as the sincerest expression of 
patriotism, the German-Americans found themselves denounced, 
and their loyalty questioned, by the pro-Ally press. They, in 
turn, were becoming convinced that Wilson and his administra- 
tion were disposed to favor the Allies, and were subservient to 
Allied interests, and hence the German-American organizations 
were beginning to look to the election of 1916 as a chance of set- 
ting American government right again. 

79 Senate Committee on the Munitions Industry, Report, pt. 5, p. 66. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


CoNnVERSATIONS witH Haygrs: A BiocraPHerR’s Notes 
Ertep By Curtis W. Garrison 


When death shifted the responsibility of writing a biography 
of Rutherford B. Hayes from the shoulders of William Henry 
Smith to those of his son-in-law, Charles Richard Williams, the 
latter discovered a small packet of notes concerning his father- 
in-law’s conversations with Hayes. The conversations are really 
interviews, for Smith, as manager of the Chicago office of the As- 
sociated Press, was unconsciously plying his craft. The ones 
dealing with the presidency are especially clever reporting. 
Those of later periods sound a note that is somewhat conscious 
of the effect these memoirs might have upon posterity. The gen- 
eral evidence suggests that Smith had the Boswellian attitude. 
Space does not permit quoting the interesting tribute to him 
from Hayes, published in Charles R. Williams, ed., The Diary 
and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes (Columbus, 1925), IV, 5-6, 
but this should be read. 

Only a few of the notes were used by Williams in his Ruther- 
ford Birchard Hayes (Boston, 1914), II, 377-378; 383-384, and in 
the Diary and Letters, III, 426-427, 514. The originals were filed 
by him with the Hayes Papers, now in the Hayes Memorial Li- 
brary, Fremont, Ohio. What follows are selections from the un- 
published portion. There is no Grecian unity, and the selections 
do not add any startling data. They offer some clarification and 
emotional motivation to the trend of events. Their value depends 
somewhat on the reader’s opinion of Hayes. 

Some of Smith’s notes were copied in another hand. The orig- 
inal in his handwriting is used here as the text for each selection. 
The subheads and everything enclosed in brackets are the edi- 
tor’s, except when otherwise noted. 


[The Second Term — A Decided ‘‘No.’’] 
May 25, 1879 


The church bell began to ring and the President said, ‘‘Shall we go to 
church ?’’ I replied yes, which pleased him. As he rose he said: 
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‘There is another matter which I ought to speak to you about. From 
remarks you have made in my hearing I discover that you are consider- 
ing a renomination for me. I wish to say that that will not do at all, and 
that if such a movement is started I will put my foot upon it at once. I 
have had. enough of it, and firmly adhere to my original determination. 
If such an opinion were to get abroad I would be annoyed and hindered 
in the work I have set my heart upon to accomplish as the distinguishing 
features of my administration. The first half of my term was so full of 
trouble and embarrassments as to be a continual struggle; but our diffi- 
culties are over, we are moving harmoniously along and I do not propose 
to invite a new season of embarrassment by permitting my friends to 
think that I would entertain such a proposition a moment. You are so 
near to me that whatever you say will be considered as coming from me, 
and therefore I wish you to banish all such thoughts and be discreet in 
what you say and do.’’ 

I protested that I was acting as a good listener — that I did not orig- 
inate the movement — and had given to Webb only what I had heard. 

The President. ‘‘But you will be moved to say something, and trouble 
will come of it.’’ 

Here the President went for his hat, and I thought I would set myself 
right by suggesting upon his return the following: 

‘‘The time may come, Mr. President, when you will be eaked not by 
your immediate friends, but by those who have heretofore opposed you, 
to consider the question of accepting a renomination.”’ 

To this he made no reply, but calling for Webb to join us, we went to 
Foundry Chapel. Mr. Hayes’s ‘‘No’’ once expressed was always a very 
decisive sylable [sic]. 


[Struggle with the Democrats] 


On our return from church we found in the Blue Room, General Gar- 
field, Amos Townsend * and Maj. McKinley. I remarked that this was an 
Ohio delegation. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the President, ‘‘they have come to give me a lecture.”’ 

The object of the visit was to ask him if they should [could] ? go to 
Ohio to attend the State Convention. As the Veto of the Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill was expected early in the week, they did not like to be 
absent if there was to be debate upon it. The President thought it would 
not make any difference and that they ought to go. It was so decided. 

It soon became evident that General Garfield was on another mission, 
but the character of it was not disclosed at first. He began by remarking 


1 Amos Townsend, representative from Cleveland. 
2 Brackets and correction are Smith’s. 
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that he was more depressed than at any other time since this extra ses- 
sion began, and that the outlook was gloomy. It was impossible to tell 
where this would end. The Democrats were in a terrible situation. For 
them there would seem to be no way out except perseverance in the direc- 
tion of revolution, or an ignominious backing down. 

The President remarked that he did not see why Republicans should 
feel depressed over this state of affairs, and with a pleasant laugh asked 
Gen. Garfield if he did not think we could stand it if they could. 

‘*Yes, but, Mr. President, the situation to them is very serious. If they 
go ahead in the way of revolution they are ruined and the country is 
embarrassed, and if they back squarely down and vote appropriations, 
they will surrender so completely that their political future is one of 
disaster. It w* in effect be the same to us three members if we were to 
join the Democratic party — an absolute change of principle before the 
country. [’’] 

‘‘A square backing down is their best way out,’’ said the President, 
‘fand for my part I will await that result with complacency.’’ 

‘‘T have been expecting help from Tilden,’’ said General Garfield. 

‘*He is spared the effort’’ replied the President, ‘‘they are doing the 
work of themselves. You will see that they will all fall to pieces... .’’® 

The conversation above referred to next turned to the consideration of 
the mistakes made by the Democrats, and their divisions among them- 
selves. The President referred to Senator Thurman as the author of the 
extra session and the revolutionary movement, moved thereto by a de- 
sire to create an issue on which he could become the Democratic candidate 
for President. Tilden, if the issue for 1880 was to be the ‘‘Fraud’’ legacy 
of 1876, was master of the situation and there was no hope for any other 
candidate. Hence the assault upon the Army. Thurman’s attack was a 
bold one. His first victory over the caucus was brilliant, and if he could 
have continued aggressively the leader to the end he might accomplish 
what he designed as to the candidacy, and have scored some points 
against the Republicans. To have insisted before the people that the 
Democratic House was waging a battle for liberty etc. he would have 
created a breeze upon which to float his partizan banner, and even if de- 
feated he would have fallen the recognized leader of a great party. But 
he faltered in the most critical moment. His second speech was not ad- 
dressed to the main question, but was devoted chiefly to the misdeeds of 

3 The veto message here referred to returning ‘‘ An Act Making Appropriations for 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Expenses of the Government, for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1880’? is dated May 29, 1879. For Garfield’s side, see Theodore 


C. Smith, The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield (New Haven, 1925), II, 
682-685. William H. Smith was jealous of Garfield’s fame. 
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‘‘Little Johnny Davenport,’’ and an ill-natured criticism of the Presi- 
dent. The fact is, the President had endeavored to do him a kindness 
and help him along by referring to him. 

General Garfield announced his purpose to make a speech on a new 
scheme of the Democrats in the proposed judicial legislation which he 
said was only another attempt to make the State superior to the Nation. 
By preventing an appeal from State Courts to the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. was using a knife to sever all the ligatures connecting the states 
to the general government. It went farther than the most advanced of 
the dogmas of Calhoun. Had the President read that extraordinary 
essay in the first volume of Calhoun’s works on the relations of the states 
to the general government? The President had, and he remarked that the 
Democratic party had never abandoned the doctrines set forth in the Res- 
olutions of 1798. Gen. Garfield took up this remark and commented with 
characteristic force on the dangerous doctrine embraced in those reso- 
lutions which he said were written by Jefferson, and were the culmina- 
tion of his theorising on the power of government. He said they were the 
most gracefully written of almost any political literature, and but for one 
clause would have been logically correct.* 

I remarked that the Breckenridge family put forward the claim of au- 
thorship for John Breckenridge. 

He replied that that was a false claim, that the original of the resolu- 
tions had been found among the papers of Jefferson, that he had sent a 
copy to Kentucky, and John Breckenridge may have amended them, but 
that they were adopted substantially as drafted by Jefferson. [This does 
not settle the question by any means.] ° 

The President referring again to what he had said of the Democrats 
never having abandoned this heresy, said that he was quite confident that 
the Democrats of Ohio, and perhaps some other Northern States had even 
after the Civil War re-affirmed the doctrine of the Resolutions of ’98; 
and that Gen. Cox had in his campaign in Ohio in 1865 made this point 
the chief one in his speeches. I was able to confirm this and Webb was 
dispatched to fetch the Annual Cyclopedia. The resolutions of the De- 
mocracy of Ohio for that year were found to contain a re-affirmation of 
the Resolutions of 1798. General Garfield said he would use this in his 
speech.® 


4 Probably Garfield’s intended speech is that of June 27, 1879, though he spoke on 
the subject also June 10 and 19. Burke A. Hinsdale, ed., The Works of James Abram 
Garfield (Boston, 1882-1883), II, 684-694, 703-722. 

5 Smith’s brackets, He is of course wrong. 

6 American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events (New York), 
V (1865), 685. Garfield did not use this, apparently. 
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As the Representatives were passing out, the President asked Maj. 
McKinley to bring his wife and take dinner with us. This the Major did 
and we had a very pleasant party. At four o’clock Secretary Sherman 
called, and he and the President went riding. 

In the evening called on Senator Blaine, then to the Associated Press 
and newspaper offices, and at midnight to bed. These late hours are a 
necessary part of Washington life, but are bad for health. 


[The Second Term — Reformers Barred from Politics] 
September 10 and 17, 1879 


Various items of business were rapidly disposed of, when we fell into 
a confidential chat on political matters. The President had been some- 
what disturbed by publications in the Chicago papers to the effect that I 
was engaged in the work of reorganizing the Republican Party there, 
which he feared was an infraction of the Civil Service rules. ‘‘ Your 
relations to me,’’ said he, “‘!make it more embarrassing than it would 
otherwise be. Other government officials ask to be permitted to do the 
same as you. Collector Merritt of New York said if I would permit him 
to take some part — only the turning of his hand — he could secure the 
defeat of Cornell, but I refused. I shall preserve consistency even if 
others do control the offices.’’ 

Of course I explained that I had been grossly misrepresented in the 
papers; that I had merely consented to call a meeting at the request of 
the most prominent and respectable business men of Chicago who wished 
to have the disreputable element driven to the rear so they could now 
do something for the party, and that this could be done by having a new 
organization which they were willing to take care of etc. ete. 

‘*T would not do that much’’ said he. ‘‘If the business men of Chicago 
have not sufficient ability to organize for themselves and to purify the 
party as they see it sh* be done, let it go. But they will find out how to 
do it, and find the men to lead them. But our duty is to keep out of poli- 
ties and attend to the public business. We must refrain from political 
management in the interest of a decent Civil Service — to vindicate the 
principles we have already avowed.’’ 

There was no time to pursue the subject further as a committee called 
and insisted on being heared [sic]. But I should like to have told His 
Excellency in the heat of the moment, that the very good people who 
clamor for Civil Service reform and object to ‘‘low flung”’ politics and 
to the doubtful methods pursued in the management of politics, insist 
that it is the duty of a reform administration conducted on honest prin- 
ciples, to make use of the power in its hands to preserve and continue 
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its power and to keep down the disreputable class, and they have no re- 
spect for an administration that does not do so— that does not protect 
itself and its friends. Alas! with hands tied and the enemy free, de- 
feat is inevitable. 


[Grant and His Advisors] 
October 7, 1879 


In one of these interviews he for the first time departed from his cus- 
tomary reticence about individuals and characterized Conkling as a cor- 
rupt and thoroughly rotten man. [Very true, this.]* He said that he 
entertained the most kindly feeling for Grant, and would not object to 
his being President again, but that Conkling would be the one to control 
his administration as he had done before. Unfortunately in civil affairs 
Grant had no confidence in himself, and he relied on others to help him 
administer his office. His early education did not fit him for the admin- 
istration of civil affairs. The Executive Mansion is full of evidence of 
his want of knowledge of public affairs, or rather of any fixed principles 
for the administration of affairs.* The records show that he repeatedly 
did very opposite things — that he was induced to change through some 
influence and do the very opposite of what he had intended in the first 
consideration of the case. This failure to depend upon his own judgment 
was what led him into mistakes. When he did understand a matter 
clearly his action was generally right. In these defects of education and 
want of self reliance in matters of a purely civil character consisted the 
danger of another term of Grant. 


[Attitude to Grant] 
November 22 and 23, 1879 


After Mr. Baldwin ® left, the President said that we had better have 
our taik then as we sh“ be little interrupted, but I had only touched upon 
the subject of greatest interest to me, when Secretary Evarts was an- 
nounced. The Secretary wanted to come to the library, but the President 
kept him in the Cabinet and thereby shortened his visit. We resumed 
our conversation —the topic being Grant and the Presidency. The 
President is a very devoted friend of Gen. Grant’s, and sees in the hero 
much more than I do. He thinks a third term inevitable, but rather than 
see Blaine nominated he would advocate the candidacy of Grant. The 


7 Smith’s brackets. 

8 Many of Grant’s papers were incorporated into the Hayes files and are now in 
the Hayes Memorial. 

® Henry P. Baldwin, governor of Michigan, 1869-1873. Appointed Senator on the 
death of Zachariah Chandler. 
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Credit Mobilier and other railroad transactions of Blaine he believes 
would defeat him before the people, and a Democratic Administration 
he regards as a calamity to the country. He is in favor of Sherman, of 
course, but doubts if he can carry off the honors from Blaine who is a 
very magnetic man. Hence it is not wise policy he thinks to put aside 
the candidacy of Grant. He said to me hours after the general discussion 
had been had, and I had presented the case against Grant in the strongest 
light I could —‘‘Put your hands in your pockets, and await develop- 
ments.’’ I told him what our Germans have to say on the subject, but he 
thinks most of them would vote for Grant, not from choice but neces- 
sity, rather than see a Democrat installed in the White House. I asked 
about Carl Schurz and Halstead, both of whom have said they would 
oppose Grant if nominated. He replied that they would have to revise 
their speeches. If Schurz could not support Grant he could go abroad 
and remain until the contest was ended. It was certain he could not 
vote for a Democrat. 


[Silver — A Modified Message] 
November 22 and 23, 1879 


The President took me into his den and read to me his message. When 
he read a recommendation for suspending the further coining of silver,’° 
I told him that that would disturb our Western people who are deeply 
interested in the production of silver. His idea is to bring gold and sil- 
ver nearer together by recoining the silver dollar and putting in more 
silver. Enough has been made by coining to pay all expenses for re- 
coining. He thinks persons interested in mines ought not to object to an 
increase in the quantity of silver used. He is undoubtedly right, but 
having gone through fire to accomplish what has been accomplished in 
putting the finances on a solid basis, why incur another war by inciting 
attacks from Medill and other crazy speculating theorists at this time? 
After a rest there will be time to push the work to a conclusion and the 
necessity will then be more apparent. When I returned some hours later 
he read to me this part of the message modified, which pleased me. He 
also changed that part of the message in another respect in suggesting 
that there should be no legislation on the finances until an, opportunity 
offered for testing the resumption more thoroughly as it now stands. 

Chief Justice Waite called while we were in the den. General Devens 
called and spent the evening with the ladies. Singing. The President 

10 No positive recommendation of this kind can be found among Hayes’s drafts for 


his annual message of 1879. The message recommended the suspension of the coinage 
of silver dollars upon the present legal ratio. 
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kept me to a very late hour. It was one o’clock before I got to bed. 
Don’t like these hours. 


[The ‘‘Bargain’’] 
August 8, 1890 


Gen. Hayes: ‘‘It is easy to commit a president, or rather, to make it 
appear that he has promised, or expressed an opinion, when he may have 
done nothing of the kind. Take my own case. After the election, Tom 
Young” received a dispatch from a gentleman in Washington, asking 
him to see me, read to me the telegram and reply. He came to my resi- 
dence and as I met him at the door he handed me the dispatch. I read 
it and, laughing said: ‘Tom, this is a question I ought not to answer yes 
or no.’ He took the dispatch, went away and telegraphed that he had 
read me the dispatch and that I would not do so and so. He thus tele- 
graphed what he thought it ought to be or what he thought his corre- 
spondent wanted to have him say. It was a commitment to which I was 
not a party.’’ 

1Qn another occasion, Gen. Comly received a dispatch which he did 
not communicate to me, and which he answered on his own responsibility. 
This was better than showing me the dispatch. His reply was correct un- 
doubtedly. In the same way Foster and Matthews took upon themselves 
the responsibility of giving assurances without consulting me but always 
inferentially from their knowledge of my views and temperament. I had 
written to Foster commending a short speech he made, and he may have 
assumed that I approved all that he said. Foster showed good judgment 
and was generally correct in his expressions of opinion as to my course. 
He did not say he was authorized to speak, as he was not, but from what 
he knew he inferred what I would do.’’ ?? 


[Labor and Capital — Interviewing the Peabody Fund Trustees] 
December 14, 1887 


Experiences in New York during the George campaign for Mayor. I 
first related how, not believing the claims of the Republican leaders that 
George would draw his support almost entirely from the Democracy, I 
circulated among the conductors and drivers of the street lines, the clerks, 
telegraph operators and reporters of the newspaper press, to test the 
matter. I found that these intelligent laborers were loyal Republicans, 
and that they were going to support George as an experiment because 
there was something wrong in the power possessed by corporations. Gen- 

11 Thomas Young, lieutenant governor of Ohio. 


12 James M. Comly, Charles Foster, and Stanley Matthews were all close friends 
of Hayes. Sketches of them will be found in general biographical works. 
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eral Hayes related a similar experience. He had taken a Broadway car 
up towu to go to the Fifth Ave. Hotel where there was to be a meeting 
of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, and as the car was crowded he rode 
on the platform. He said to the conductor, ‘‘What do you think of the 
new movement? I suppose you will support George?’’ ‘‘No,’’ replied 
the conductor, ‘‘I am a Republican’’ [sic], and as this division gives us 
a chance, I shall vote for Roosevelt.’’ There were two others on the plat- 
form — one a long haired, long faced, intelligent but cranky looking 
man, and the other a well dressed, round faced well-to-do man 
who carried a gold headed cane. To each he put the question. The 
sanctimonious man said, ‘‘I shall support God’s candidate.’’ ‘‘God’s 
candidate!’’ exclaimed General H. ‘‘I did not know that Heaven was 
enlisted in this campaign — that God has a candidate.’’ ‘‘I am a Pro- 
hibitionist’’ said the man sullenly. He with the smart clothes, silk hat 
and gold headed cane said: ‘‘I shall vote for Henry George for Mayor. 
The dollar has acquired too great a power in this country, and something 
sh* be done to change the anti-republican condition of things.’’ This 
was a revelation, and Gen. Hayes entered the parlor at the hotel in in- 
quiring frame of mind. He said to himself, ‘‘Can the new spirit have 
entered into these representatives of the intelligence, culture and pros- 
perity of America? I will see.’’ There were present twelve a maj. of the 
Trustees [20 is the whole number].'* There were Chief Justice Waite, 
Evarts, Winthrop, Bishop Whipple, Dr. Green of Boston ete. ‘‘If there 
is any true representative Puritan and son of Mass. it is certainly Mr. 
Winthrop. We shall find conservatism safe with him.’’ He went up to 
him and asked him what he thought of the George movement. ‘‘It has 
my hearty sympathy’’ promptly replied Mr. W. ‘‘It is a protest against 
the wrongs that have been growing up, and are now threatening the life 
of the Republic.’’ ‘‘Then you are a Nihilist,’’ playfully remarked the 
ex-President. ‘‘There are two of us. Is it possible there are any more? 
The proper representative of things established is the Chief Justice. Let 
us accost him.”’ 

The Chief Justice declared that he approved of the protest against the 
dangerous tendencies of the times. ‘‘The dollar’’ he said ‘‘is too much 
regarded ; character and humanity too little. I will give you an illustra- 
tion that but recently came to my knowledge. My son is President of a 
railroad [the C. H. & D.] ** a corporation so prosperous that its securities 
have been invested in by guardians and executors for the benefit of chil- 

13 Smith’s brackets. 


14Smith’s brackets. Probably the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Railroad, 
afterwards consolidated into the Baltimore and Ohio system. 
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dren and widows, and by trustees and agents charged with the responsi- 
bility of trust funds. One day a lady entered my son’s office and said: 

‘* «A man has been twice to see me and has advised me to sell my stock. 
He say that new parties are coming into control, and when the change is 
made the value of the stock will be depressed. What shall I do?’ 

‘“My son replied that he knew nothing of any such movement; that he 
did not believe it could or would be done, and advised the lady not to 
sacrifice her investment. Before the day closed two other stockholders 
made inquiries to the same effect, and within two weeks a new and mis- 
chievous power had gained control of this fine property for the purpose 
of plunder. This wrong was effected through combination; and it is in 
[stc] through combination and consolidation of wealth in the hands of 
bad men that evils threaten society. If the Henry George movement 
only results in compelling discussion, it will accomplish great good.’’ 

‘Another Nihilist,’’ said General Hayes. ‘‘Let us see if we can find a 
fourth. Can it be that the Church, established and devoted to social 
order, contains a disciple of Henry George? What does Bishop Whipple 
say ?”’ 

Bishop Whipple : ‘‘T can think of nothing else. I lie awake nights with 
this question constantly in mind, and uncertain of the right solution. 
There are great inequalities in society: suffering and deprivation on the 
one side, and luxury and ‘unjust, dangerous power in the hands of a few. 
There is an awful responsibility resting upon this generation.”’ 

‘‘Then you are a Nihilist,’’ said Gen. H., ‘‘but Christ was the Chief, 
and it is right his followers should hold by the truth he taught.”’ 

Dr. Green, the Bostonian, who had been Mayor and held other high 
places in that community, expressed similar views. He said that while 
he could not approve of George’s theory about land, and believed the 
home was the true source of power, — that in it was the safety of the Re- 
public — yet he wished success to Henry George, whom he believed to be 
a thoroughly sincere, honest man with the welfare of his fellow men at 
heart’’ [sic]. 

The hour of meeting having arrived, General Hayes could not pursue 
his investigation farther at that time... . 

[ Note. The word ‘‘Nihilist’’ is here used by Gen. Hayes, in the sense 
of change — reformer.] 


We walked to the village,1® and on our return looked at the herd of fine 
Jersey cows, and the new stables being erected for their comfort. 


15 Smith’s brackets. 
16 Fremont. 
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The labor problem would not down, but intruded itself at every turn. 
‘*What of the rich men whom you meet in New York?”’ asked Gen. H. I 
replied that they only talked of one remedy, and that the application of 
force by government. They are as blind men approaching a precipice. 
They are devoid, too, of the conscience that works the salvation of others. 
Shylock is their true type. ... 

Gen. Hayes: ‘‘If the forces of the present day continue unchecked 
within twenty-five years the classes will stand in New York, every nine 
men out of ten without homes or capital — one-tenth will own every- 
thing. Then look out!’’ 

I, ‘*What will the one in ten do then with their regiment at Fort Ham- 
ilton ?”’ 

Gen. Hayes. ‘‘What can they do? A regiment with bayonets that 
think in their hands! The one in ten would be instantly annihilated. 
Reliance on force will not do. Building of fortifications and ships will not 
avail. You cannot solve the problem by such temporary expedients. . . . 

Still before us lies the social question. How shall we meet it? Justice 
and Education are the instruments. I believe the intelligence of the 
American people will be equal to every emergency in the future as it has 
been in the past.’’ 

I. ‘‘Against the hords of ignorant and vile people coming by 
every steamer ?’’ 

Gen. Hayes. ‘‘Yes. These are a small part compared with the masses 
here. The red flag carried by the few will be obscured by the stars and 
stripes carried by the millions. And these imbued with the genius of the 
Republic hate those now flocking here. The foreign born already Ameri- 
cans are more intense in their loyalty than the natives. Legislation must 
cure the defects — this is the true remedy. The Governmental policy 
should be to prevent the accumulation of vast fortunes, and monopolies 
so dangerous in control, should be held firmly in the grip of the people. 
What! leave uncontrolled a power that buys your councils, your legis- 
latures and your courts? Shall the will of monopolies take the place of 
the Government of the people? Here is this Black Swamp 7’ country, the 
richest in the world in oil. The Standard Oil monopoly declares it can- 
not be refined, and there is no one to contest the ground with it as it has 
crushed out all competition. The very ditches flow with oil which can be 
had by any who will take the trouble to scoop it out. After this has been 
done it is worth in the market just fifteen cents a barrel, and the sole 
purchaser is the Standard Oil Company! The gas burning in that grate 


17 Refers to the land west of Fremont to Toledo, now largely reclaimed. Oil is still 
pumped on the farms. 
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is supplied by that same company, at a very low rate I confess, but no 
individual or competing company is permitted to supply it. The mon- 
opoly is offensive; it destroys individual enterprise; it antagonizes 
the principle of personal liberty which is the very corner stone of 
Republican government — it is a menace to the people. It is a liberal 
monopoly, and pays its employes better wages than other employers, a 
policy dictated by fear perhaps. The Roman people were fed and en- 
tertained while being robbed of their liberties. This monopoly stands for 
a great deal already. It attempted to seize political power and uzurp 
[ste] the functions of the State. It elected Hoadley Governor, elected 
Payne Senator when the great mass of the Democrats hated him, and nine 
out of every ten wanted either Thurman or Ward; and attempted by out- 
rageous frauds to steal the Senatorship held by Sherman. When attend- 
ing Dennison’s funeral I rode in the same carriage with Judge Thurman. 
While commenting on these things, he broke out with this indignant 
question: ‘What do you supposed I heared [sic] from my State when 
in Paris on that commission? It was that the Democratic Convention in 
Ohio had nominated a mait named Buchwalter for Governor, the highest 
office in the State. Now I had known every prominent Democrat in the 
State & I could not recall a man by the name of Buchwalter. The power 
of money, not service or talents, had nominated him.’ 

‘*Tn the words of Chief Justice Waite, ‘the dollar has too much to say 
in the affairs of the Republic.’ ’’ *® 


18 The above conversation is partly briefed and partly printed in Charles R. Wil- 
liams, Rutherford Birchard Hayes, II, 383-384. It is printed here because Wil- 
liams does not bring out the full value of Hayes’s remarks. 

















TEACHER’S SECTION 
By Emer E.uis 


School Histories at War, by Arthur Walworth (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938. ix + 92 pp. $1.25) is a book for high school teach- 
ers to know. It attacks the problem involved in the supernationalism de- 
veloped in history textbooks the world over. Its method is to present the 
history of the great international wars in which the United States en- 
gaged as they are described in American high school textbooks, and con- 
trast these accounts with those in texts used in the schools of the former 
enemy country. In the case of the War of 1812, for instance, this is done 
by contrasting the accounts in the texts on United States history, first, 
with those brief remarks with which it is dismissed in English text- 
books, and then with the elaborate treatments of it in texts used in Cana- 
dian schools. The purpose of the author is not to determine which texts 
are most accurate, but rather, to determine the differences in attitude 
which result from reading the texts with different nationalistic back- 
grounds. 

In his introduction, Arthur M. Schlesinger points out that, ‘‘one of 
the values of the book is the demonstration that what may be only an in- 
nocent manifestation of national vanity in one’s own texts is a source 
of international peril when indulged in by the school books of other 
countries.’’ But there is still another problem involved, wider than na- 
tionalistic bias. History teaching in schools, and frequently in colleges, 
deserves much of the criticism it receives, because it consists principally 
of making pupils remember one not very meaningful interpretation of 
the past. Certainly a great step toward a more mature history is the ac- 
ceptance of the idea that much of it is controversy. Many teachers can 
testify as to the awakening intelligence regarding history that began 
with the reading of the account in a Canadian book on the War of 1812 
to a class that had just finished reading its own text. From such an intel- 
lectual shock arizes critical awareness not only regarding past interna- 
tional relations, but past domestic politics as well. 


The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, by The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1938. ix + 157 pp. 50¢) is another attempt to define educa- 
tional objectives for the United States. Based in part upon The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democracy which was published in 
1937 by the same commission and for which Charles A. Beard was large- 
ly responsible, the new volume attempts to state these objectives in terms 
somewhat more closely related to classroom practice. There is a chapter 
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on ‘‘The Democratic Processes’’ which is stimulating reading for every 
social studies teacher. The objectives of ‘‘Civic Responsibility’’ are later 
summarized under the following headings: social justice, social activity, 
social understanding, critical judgment, tolerance, conservation, social 
applications of science, world citizenship, law observance, economic 
literacy, political citizenship, and devotion to democracy. 


Teachers of the social studies will be interested in the November issue 
of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
This number publishes the results of a study of intellectual freedom 
and its suppression undertaken by the Social Science Research Council 
under the direction of Professor E. P. Cheyney. Probably of greatest 
immediate interest will be the articles on the history of freedom of re- 
straint in the United States by Cheyney, those on academic freedom by 
him and by Henry W. Tyler, Howard K. Beale’s ‘‘Freedom for the 
School Teacher,’’ and E. A. Shils’s ‘‘Limitations on the Freedom of 
Teaching in the Social Sciences.’’ 


The National Council for the Social Studies met in Pittsburgh on 
November 25 and 26. Among the speakers on the general programs were 
Dean H. W. Holmes of Harvard, Superintendent Ben G. Graham of 
Pittsburgh, Professor C. C. Barnes of Wayne University, and Carroll 
R. Daugherty of the Wage and Hour Administration. Luncheon con- 
ferences centered about the following topics: ‘‘Teaching the Constitu- 
tion,’’ ‘‘What Principles of Labor Organization Can Be Taught in the 
Schools? ’’ ‘‘How Social Scientists Are Contributing to the Rebuilding 
of the South,’’ ‘‘Evaluation in the Social Studies,’’ and ‘‘How Social 
Studies Might Help Modern Youth.’’ In addition there were a large 
number of interesting sectional meetings. The high spot of the meeting 
was the presentation of the 1938 Yearbook of the National Council, 
Utilizing Community Resources in the Social Studies, edited by Ruth 
West. The yearbook was presented by Miss West and discussed by How- 
ard E. Wilson and James Quillen. 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies held the first of its two 
annual meetings in Kansas City on November 18. The principal speaker 
was David Cushman Coyle who addressed the luncheon meeting on the 
subject of ‘‘Social Security.’’ ‘‘Curriculum Development’’ was the 
theme of the afternoon session. The speakers at this time were: Miss 
Rose Wickey, D. C. Rucker, and Howard Cummings, who presented the 
developments relating to the social studies curricula in Kansas City, 
Springfield, and the Denver Workshop of last summer. Mr. G. H. V. 
Melone of the John Burroughs school of Clayton was elected president 
of the council for 1939. 
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Francisco de Toledo: Fifth Viceroy of Peru, 1569-1581. By Arthur F. 
Zimmerman. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938. 307 pp. Maps 
and bibliography. $4.00.) 

This study, by Professor Zimmerman of the Colorado State College 
of Education, is the first thorough analysis of the viceregal régime of 
Francisco de Toledo, probably Peru’s outstanding administrator, to be 
published in English. Indeed, the only other single volume (and a less 
valuable one) on the subject is one published in Spanish at Madrid 
three years ago. The present work is the outgrowth of a doctoral disserta- 
tion, modified by additional materials subsequently obtained in that great 
repository of Spanish American colonial historiography, the Archivo 
General de Indias at Seville. 

Professor Zimmerman’s study possesses both the merits and — un- 
fortunately — the disadvantages usually associated with doctoral theses. 
It is thoroughgoing and scholarly in its use of sources, for the most 
part critical and judicious, and reflects the undoubted product of ad- 
mirable industry. On the other hand, the very wealth of source material 
at Seville dealing with administrative detail, a situation which research- 
ers in that field and period must at once guard against and bless, tends 
in this study to make the trees stand out rather than the woods. Then 
too, one need not ask for a Strachey or a Ludwig in wishing that Toledo 
could have been given in the perspective of a somewhat more human 
figure: Toledo, the administrator, is fully limned — Toledo, the man, re- 
mains hazy. 

The study serves excellently by indirection to emphasize the over- 
whelming meticulousness and almost infinite detail of Spanish colonial 
administration. After introductory chapters setting the Peruvian stage 
as of 1569 and describing Toledo’s appointment, the author discusses the 
viceroy’s accomplishments at Lima, on his five-year tour of his territory, 
and subsequent work after completing that exhaustive survey. The vol- 
ume concludes with chapters dealing with criticisms of his administra- 
tion and with his return to Spain. Various chapters include detailed 
analyses of different sorts of legislation drafted or sponsored by the 
viceroy. The ample bibliography shows an excellent use of a wide variety 
of printed and manuscript primary and secondary materials, largely 
in Spanish. The study is distinctly a contribution of value to the litera- 
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ture dealing with an important dozen years in the history of colonial 
Peru. 


University of California at Los Angeles Russe. H. Frrzerson 


Swedes in America, 1638-1938. Edited by Adolph B. Benson and Naboth 
Hedin. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. xvi + 614 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 

This bulky and handsome volume, which is the handiwork of thirty- 
nine contributors, was published to commemorate the tercentenary of 
the Swedish settlements on the Delaware and was intended to include 
items of information that would be of interest to the descendants of the 
mighty horde of Swedish immigrants to the United States, among whom 
the Delaware colonists constitute an infinitesimal fraction. It is a use- 
ful work of reference in the hands of readers seeking information about 
individuals of Swedish blood, educational and charitable institutions, 
societies, churches, publications, and commercial enterprises. A compre- 
hensive historical introduction and a selective bibliography — both ex- 
ecuted by a historian — would have augmented its usefulness. 

It is easy to criticize a volume of this character from the standpoint 
of proportion, perspective, emphasis, arrangements, omissions and com- 
missions, major and minor errors, and style. Tardy contributors and mis- 
carriage of plans inevitably disappoint editors and complicate their 
problems. More serious than these criticisms, however, are the unfamil- 
iarity of the editors with the field of Swedish-American history and their 
evident policy of avoiding anything that smacks of controversy and of 
glossing over matters that, to a student of history, are too obvious for 
such treatment. It is equally obvious that some articles were written 
with a minimum of research and without familiarity with standard 
works. One finds such glaring misstatements as ‘‘brilliant historian and 
a member of the Northwestern University faculty of history’’ attributed 
to a certain individual who was neither. Moreover, a few contributors are 
eulogists rather than historians. 

In the choice of illustrations the editors have laid themselves open to 
the charge of yielding to commercial and political expediency. In view 
of his negligible influence in the realm of Swedish America, one wonders 
why Emanuel Swedenborg is awarded a chapter and a portrait. Why 
Agnes Samuelson rates a photograph to the exclusion of educators whose 
achievements are notable is beyond understanding. Nevertheless, editors 
and publishers have carried out a difficult assignment with credit to 
themselves and to the occasion that inspired it. 


University of Minnesota GrorcE M. STEPHENSON 
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Some La Salle Journeys. By Jean Delanglez. (Chicago: Institute of Jesuit 
History, 1938. viii + 103 pp. Bibliographical note.) 

This small volume, the first in a new series, Studies of the Institute of 
Jesuit History of Loyola University, is composed of three parts, one of 
which has already appeared in Mid-America. ‘‘La Salle and the Ohio,”’ 
‘‘The Discovery of the Mississippi,’’ and ‘‘Pefialosa’s Expedition and 
La Salle’’ are the titles of the three divisions. In general they may be 
said to be designed to refute any claims of La Salle or his supporters to 
a discovery of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers prior to the discovery in 
which a Jesuit was a major figure; and to show the link that existed be- 
tween La Salle’s expedition of 1684 and Pefialosa’s scheme of conquer- 
ing New Biscay. 

The chief contribution of these studies is the recognition of the fact 
that La Salle was not a free agent in his discoveries, but must do and 
say what a group of men in France dictated. In other words, a biogra- 
pher of La Salle has at long last made some adequate use of the corre- 
spondence between Abbé Eusébe Renaudot and Abbé Claude Bernou. 
It is these letters from which the book is written in large part. They 
take the biographer back of the scenes, showing that Bernou and Renau- 
dot almost certainly wrote some of the documents long attributed to La 
Salle; and that Bernou was Pefalosa’s enthusiastic backer and probably 
was responsible for linking the conquest of New Biscay with the estab- 
lishment of La Salle’s colony up the length of the Mississippi River and 
towards Hudson Bay in 1684. 

The author is very critical of Pierre Margry’s motives in interpreting 
La Salle documents in the Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais. 
His strictures, in fact, are more vehement, in the reviewer’s estimation, 
than comport with a judicial weighing of historical facts. It would be 
enough to point out instances of bad judgment on Margry’s part without 
calling them by harsher names. Jesuit and Recollect partisanship has 
been allowed far too long to confound the seekers of the truth in the 
involved problems that cluster about La Salle. A dispassionate statement 
of fact is sorely needed. 

Though this study adds much to the interpretation of La Salle, par- 
ticularly through sketching the roles of Bernou and Renaudot, the au- 
thor has failed to see that Bernou and Renaudot were, in turn, acting 
not so much for themselves as for Conti, De Villermont, Morel, the broth- 
ers De Calliéres, and the two D’Estrées. La Salle’s history is the story of 
only one of the explorers whose fate lay in the hands of these men. Hen- 
nepin, Radisson, Pefialosa, Des Groseilliers, Du Lhut, and others jumped 
to the crack of this group’s whips. One cannot study La Salle’s letters 
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and memoirs adequately without determining who was the true author 
of Hennepin’s book, and who wrote Radisson’s, Frontenac’s, and Pefia- 
losa’s letters and memoirs. To do so, one must be well versed in the in- 
trigues at court of Jesuits, Jansenists, and Recollects. It is here that all 
biographers of La Salle have failed thus far. The strictly European 
phase of the French conquest of America from approximately 1670 to 
1713 still remains to be told. 

Thus, a greater intimacy with the career of the powerful diplomat and 
courtier, Frangois de Calliéres—powerful through his Matignon, Longue- 
ville, and Condé connections — would have prevented Father Delanglez 
from stating on page 53 that Renaudot had nothing to do with ‘‘ridding 
Canada of its first bishop.’’ Similarly, he would have had a clearer un- 
derstanding of Renaudot, De Calliéres’ friend, and would not have made 
remarks of such dubious validity as that ‘‘Renaudot was not the man to 
hesitate in inventing such imaginary exploration,’’ and that ‘‘respect of 
the truth was least among his concerns.’’ It is a bit naive to execrate 
Renaudot and Margry and condone Bernou’s shortcomings, just because 
the last was clever enough to be unemotional about the Jesuits, seeing 
that they might be of service to him in his plan to pry a whole half con- 
tinent loose from their sphere of influence. 

Again, a greater understanding of French court ways.and personali- 
ties might have revealed to the author that Frontenac was an agent of 
Bernou’s and Renaudot’s clique. The puzzling letter of 1677, attributed 
to Frontenac on page 60, might then have been ascribed to Bernou. The 
supposed ‘‘copy’’ is almost surely the original draft, as a glance at the 
manuscript makes apparent. The copious erasures and interlineations 
are those of an author, not of a copyist. Bernou, then, wrote this im- 
portant letter for Frontenac, for whose return to the Canadian govern- 
orship Bernou, Renaudot, and De Calliéres labored incessantly, after 
the Jesuits, through Pére La Chaise, had secured Frontenac’s recall. 

In ‘‘Pefialosa’s Expedition and La Salle’’ the author is more objective 
than in the other two divisions of the book. As he points out, there is no 
longer any doubt that a double-barrelled scheme, involving both Pefialosa 
and La Salle, was projected in France in 1684. Father Delanglez makes 
both Renaudot and Bernou the supporters of Pefalosa. The reviewer 
believes that it was chiefly Bernou who backed this half breed. Seeming- 
ly as early as 1677 Bernou attempted to link Pefialosa’s scheme with one 
of Radisson’s and ever afterwards was sounding the Peruvian’s praise 
and trying to convince Renaudot of Pefialosa’s honesty and ability. 

Much has still to be done before the full story of La Salle’s expedi- 
tions and life can be told in their entirety, but Father Delanglez is on 
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the right track. Marshall and Cardinal D’Estrées should not be left out 
of his calculations; and the whole animus of the French for the Spanish 
should be taken into account. But when all is told, probably Father 
Delanglez’ last paragraph will stand: ‘‘Even while La Salle feared and 
berated imaginary enemies, he cast his lot with two theory-spinning 
abbés who meant him no good. They concocted a madcap enterprise, they 
assigned him the role of a pawn, which he accepted, they got him moved 
into a desperate position, they abandoned him to his fate.’’ 
Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lee Nute 


Educational Foundations of the Jesuits in Sixteenth-Century New Spain. 
By Jerome V. Jacobsen. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1938. xiv + 292 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and notes. $3.00.) 

This is the first volume of a projected series under the editorship of 
Dr. Bolton which will attempt to tell the history of the Jesuits in wes- 
tern North America from 1572, when they first arrived in Mexico City, 
to 1767, when they were expelled from all Spanish dominions. To quote 
the editorial preface: ‘‘The oblivion into which these pioneers of New 
Spain have fallen is quite in contrast with the lively interest shown in 
the Jesuits of New France, to whom Parkman devoted one of his brilliant 
volumes; whose Relations were published by Thwaites in seventy-one 
monumental tomes; and whose work is the theme of many recent scholars 
and popular writers. This contrast is all the more notable since the labors 
of the Spanish Jesuits in North America were vastly more extensive than 
those of their contemporaries in New France.’’ 

Father Jacobsen’s book deals only with beginnings, and is limited in 
scope to the educational, not the missionary work of the Jesuits, from 
1572 to 1600. The first two chapters are devoted, and wisely so, to an ex- 
planation of Jesuit motivation. Then, after a survey of educational 
beginnings in New Spain, the author reconstructs from the man- 
uscript sources the story of how the Jesuits, having come as mission- 
aries, by accident of circumstances took charge of almost all the public 
instruction of the viceroyalty. 

This volume reveals convincingly, with no discernible intent, the re- 
lationship between the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spanish America 
in 1767, and the subsequent intellectual decline. A pioneer work, firmly 
founded on the sources, and well written, it tells an illuminating story 
which future students of Spanish American intellectual history cannot 
overlook. By way of criticism, this reviewer would have welcomed a 
fuller account of the Colegio Maximo, the great Jesuit university in 
Mexico City. 


St. Lowis University J. MANUEL Espinosa 
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The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794: An Annotated Bibliography. By 
Henry R. Wagner. 2 Parts. (Albuquerque: The Quivera Society, 
1937. 553 pp. Illustrations. $15.00.) 

These handsomely printed and richly illustrated volumes are the sec- 
ond edition of an annotated bibliography which was first published in 
1924 and was then an expansion of a list of Spanish works relating to 
the Southwest which was published in 1917. The present edition con- 
tains a mine of information about books and their authors in which 
historians as well as bibliographers will find rich ore. To a historian who 
has only a working knowledge of bibliography, it appears to be a splen- 
did piece of work. 

By ‘‘the Spanish Southwest,’’ Mr. Wagner means those parts of the 
United States from Texas to California which were formerly included 
in New Spain, or Mexico; but, as he explains, it was not always possible 
for him to confine it within such narrow limits. The first of the 177 main 
entries relates to Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca’s Relacién of 1542; the 
last, to Fr. Luis Sales’s Noticias de la Provincia de Californias of 1794. 
The descriptions include not only first but also subsequent editions, 
translations from the Spanish as well as works in that language, and a 
few works originally written in languages other than Spanish. These de- 
scriptions contain much information of historical interest on a great varie- 
ty of topics, such as the abortive mission of 1580 to China (pp. 150-151) 
and the life of Maria Jesis de Agreda (pp. 347-356). Occasionally Mr. 
Wagner offers corrections of previous accounts (¢.g., pp. 88, 184-135, and 
461). The magnitude of his task and the fidelity with which he performed 
it are strikingly illustrated by the fact that although he included Gonzalez 
de Mendoza’s Historia .. . de la China only because some of the editions 
of it contain an account of Espejo’s expedition of 1538 to New Mexico, 
he devoted some fourteen pages (pp. 119-133) to editions of it which do 
not contain that account. 

One point of considerable historical interest that puzzled Mr. Wagner 
can probably be cleared up without great difficulty. He expresses sur- 
prise that the Spanish government permitted the publication of Andrés 
Marcos Burriel’s Noticia de la California (1757), for the government had 
long followed the policy of prohibiting the publication of books containing 
detailed information about Spanish America and Burriel’s book con- 
tained more information about Lower California than had been published 
in 150 years past. The probable explanation is that in 1747 the govern- 
ment had adopted a more liberal policy in this matter in the case of 
Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa’s Voyage to South America (see His- 
panic American Historical Review, XV (1935), 169). The main reason for 
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this change was that foreigners were finding out about Spanish America 
anyway; and the government, deciding that Spanish writers might as 
well get the credit for publishing information that was sure to become 
public property in any case, greatly relaxed its restrictions. It is inter- 
esting to note that Burriel was partly responsible for the adoption of 
the more liberal policy of 1747, by which he himself was to benefit ten 
years later in the case discussed by Mr. Wagner. 


University of Pennsylvania ArtHur P. WHITAKER 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Prepared under the Auspices 
of the Knights of Columbus of Texas. Edited by Paul J. Foik. Vol. 
III: The Mission Era, The Missions at Work, 1731-1761. By Carlos 
KE. Castafieda. (Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., 1938. xii + 
474 pp. Illustrations, maps, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

This is the third volume of an admirable work on the history of Texas 
prepared under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus of Texas. This 
period is better known than that covered in the two preceding volumes 
because of the writings of Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, but the author says 
that ‘‘much additional information has been gathered from many sources 
not available heretofore, particularly with regard to the history of that 
ignored area from the present Presidio to El Paso. It has not been even 
suspected that several missions were actually established in the vicinity 
of Presidio in 1715, one year before the Ramon expedition of 1716 that 
resulted in the permanent occupation of East Texas. New light is also 
thrown upon the history of the Lower Rio Grande Valley where Spanish 
settlements were actually established on the northern bank of the Rio 
Grande by 1753. Here for the first time are also presented the details of 
the first exploration of the Gulf coast from the mouth of the Guadalupe 
River to the mouth of the Rio Grande, below Corpus Christi Bay, first 
called Bahia de San Miguel.’’ 

The different tribes of Indians with whom the missionaries worked and 
the three colleges of Propagande Fide in Mexico, from which the mis- 
sionary laborers came to work in Texas, are described. An attempt has 
been made to give a picture of life in Texas, showing the relations be- 
tween the governors and missionaries, which were not always the best, 
the trouble which the soldiers of the presidio caused, the routine in the 
missions, the handicaps to mission development, the hardships and suf- 
ferings of the missionaries, and the relations of the Texans with the 
French. 

There are six illustrations and an excellent map of Texas tracing the 
routes of expeditions and explorations showing the expansion of mis- 
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sionary activity and giving locations of the more recent missions and 
presidios from 1731-1761. The work is based largely upon manuscript 
material, the bibliography is comprehensive, and the index is complete. 
This volume is another welcome contribution to the history of Texas. 


Oklahoma College for Women Liman EstewLe FIsHER 


Women of the Wilderness. By Margaret Bell. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1938. 384 pp. $3.50.) 

Inspired by a reference in Samuel Eliot Morison’s Builders of the Bay 
Colony to the ‘‘dark yet unwritten history of the American pioneer 
woman,’’ the author enthusiastically assembled materials about the con- 
tributions, hardships, and rebellious activities of the pioneer women in 
Massachusetts. She found her clues in diaries, memoirs, and letters, 
but unfortunately no bibliographical sources are cited. 

This book with its narrative form and pleasing literary style is evi- 
dently intended for the general reader. Historians may hesitate to read 
further when they are confronted within the first few pages with this 
question concerning an unsubstantiated record, ‘‘Truth or legend, what 
difference does it make?’’ The author also apparently tried to interpret 
between the lines of written sources the unexpressed thoughts of the 
writers and the account is therefore partly imaginative although inter- 
woven with a fairly accurate historical background. Nevertheless, the 
point of view and emphasis should be challenging to the historian of 
pioneer communities. Miss Bell’s interesting narrative brings to one’s at- 
tention again the need for a scholarly history of the interests and con- 
tributions of individual women in the early settlements of New England 
and elsewhere. 

Starting with the wives and daughters of the Pilgrims who came in 
the ‘‘Mayflower’’ and succeeding vessels, the writer depicts vividly their 
achievements and courage in the face of the dreaded scurvy, numerous 
deaths, hunger, cold, shabby clothing, and the forlorn shacks used for 
their first homes. The account covers twenty-five years or more and in- 
cludes both the Plymouth and Boston groups of settlements. Read- 
ers will notice the amazing environmental contrasts for those who 
survived the early perils of the wilderness to enjoy later large wains- 
coted houses, well-stocked cupboards, elaborate wardrobes, and luxuries 
from distant lands. 

Along with the material hardships, the biographer stresses the emo- 
tional problems of the pioneer women of Massachusetts which came as a 
result of the tyranny of men in the church, community, and home, and 
in some instances the author’s zealous attempts to vindicate the rights 
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of the revolting women mar the effectiveness of the character presen- 
tations. 

Among the intimate close-up views in this biographical account, special 
attention is given to Alice Bradford, her sister Mary Carpenter, Bridget 
Fuller, Susanna White Winslow, Mary Chilton Winslow, Priscilla Mul- 
lins Alden, Elizabeth Pole, Margaret Winthrop, Anne Dudley Brad- 
street, Anne Hutchinson, and Mary Dyer. For easy reference to these 
recurring names and numerous others, an index would make the book 
more useful. 


Beaver College Ruts Lovine Hiears 


A Puritan Church and Its Relation to Community, State, and Nation: 
Addresses Delivered in Preparation for the Three Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Settlement of New Haven. By Oscar E. Maurer. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. vi-+ 208 pp. Frontispiece. 
$2.00.) 

The central theme of these nine addresses is the influence of the First 
Church of New Haven on the community, colony, state, and nation. The 
record is carried through three centuries, during which the church was 
served by fourteen pastors. Three were born in England, nine in New 
England, and two west of the Alleghenies. The founders aimed at the 
establishment of a church state, but, with the passing of the first gener- 
ation the experiment turned into the usual state church of that period. 
Time brought conflicts between ‘‘New Lights’’ and ‘‘Old Lights’’ and 
between patriots and loyalists. Federalism brought an era of better feel- 
ing but the slavery issue again brought differences of opinion. In 1851 the 
pastor, who had been a schoolmate of John Brown, preached a sermon 
on ‘‘The Higher Law’’ for which he was commended by Seward. After 
the Civil War the conflict between capital and labor led the pastor to a 
study of the writings of Karl Marx. He also helped to settle some labor 
disputes. The conflict between science and religion led this same pastor 
to the biological laboratory. In politics he opposed the ‘‘rape of Pana- 
ma”’ and the election of a candidate who seemed to stand for special in- 
terests. When he retired he busied himself with the church unity move- 
ment. In that connection he conferred with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury thus going back to the same officer of the Anglican Church from 
which the founders of New Haven had fled. The church has stood for the 
social gospel. The list of its benevolences is an imposing one. The Puritan 
Isaiahs and Jeremiahs taught responsibility for those in places of power 
in the social and economic order. 


Western Reserve University Jacosp C. MEYER 
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Kegley’s Virginia Frontier: The Beginning of the Southwest, The Roan- 
oke of Colonial Days, 1740-1783. By F. B. Kegley. (Roanoke: South- 
west Virginia Historical Society, 1938. xxxvi-+ 786 pp. Illustra- 
tions and maps.) 

This book is in five parts entitled, ‘‘The Virginia Frontier from the 
Beginning of the Colony to the Year 1840’’; ‘‘New Frontier Advances, 
1740-1760”’ ; ‘‘The Southwest Frontier in the French and Indian War’’; 
‘*The Settlements, 1760-1770’’; and ‘‘Community Development in Bote- 
tourt County,’’ part V, which embraces 395 of the entire 786 pages. Ex- 
cept for part I, it is based on original records or abstracts of records. 

Tracing frontier advance ‘‘below’’ (east) of the mountains, and 
‘fabove’’ (west) into Beverley’s great Shenandoah tract, and Borden’s 
great tract south of it, the author’s main concern (beginning p. 48) is 
(1) the section between the north and south branches of James River, 
east and north of Purgatory and North mountains, which he calls Forks 
of James; (2) the land south of James River and west of the present town 
of Buchanan, including the valleys of Looney’s Mill Creek, Catawba, 
Craig’s Creek, and the upper James, or ‘‘Fincastle Community’’; and 
(3) the whole of the Roanoke watershed, or ‘‘ Roanoke Community.’’ Lav- 
ishly printing records of land grants, surveys, deeds, bonds, bills, and 
marriages, the personnel and property of the militia, letters of pioneer 
leaders, and abstracts of wills and appraisements, he sandwiches them 
with brief biographies of individuals and families, summaries of pioneer 
journals, and comments on mills, roads, Presbyterian congregations, and 
other matters. 

Though repelled by this unwieldy, crudely organized mass of facts and 
comments, the serious student of Virginia history will end by being ab- 
sorbed by it, and agree with the late president of the society which pub- 
lished it that it is ‘‘a compilation . . . invaluable as a reference book.”’ 
Though he deplore the inclusion of much that is trivial, a lack of unity, 
and of depth, he will respect the toil, sacrifice, and thoroughness that 
went into a work whose evidence page after page refutes the conclusion 
of Professor Paxson that frontier folk such as these were ‘‘often only 
partly literate, or worse,’’ and ‘‘left no formal records.’’ 

Illustrations include reproduced photographs of typical valley topogra- 
phy and dwellings. Maps of the three communities are constructed from 
actual official surveys (p. 137). The frontiers of 1740 and 1756, and con- 
temporary settlements of 1740-1760, are mapped. Since many pioneers 
or their descendants moved on, the book is significant for the study of the 
westward movement. It may enable Mississippi Valley folk searching for 
missing ancestors to find them. Though sources are cited before each chap- 
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ter, the student is left to guess the source of the quoted record; more a 
nuisance than a serious blemish, however, as the records can usually be 
identified. The index is merely a list of names of persons and is conse- 
quently disappointing. 

Survey of Federal Archives, Richmond, Virginia KaTHLEEN BRUCE 


Everyday Things in American Life, 1607-1776. By William C. Langdon. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. xxii + 353 pp. Illustra- 
tions and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Henry Ford’s remark that ‘‘history is bunk’’ is predicated upon the 
view that history is always a record of the past in writing. History can- 
not, however, be limited to such narrow compass. The past is recorded 
not only in statutes, parliamentary debates, contemporary journals and 
correspondence, but in articles of daily use such as furniture, tools, cloth- 
ing, houses, and the like. Such things Mr. Ford considers to be far from 
‘“bunk,’’ as anyone who has seen the Wayside Inn in Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, or the Edison Institute in Dearborn, Michigan, can testify. They 
often help later generations to understand earlier ones, even more clearly 
than documentary material, whether of a public or private character. It 
is the realization of this which has impelled Mr. William Chauncy Lang- 
don, historian for the American Telegraph and Telephone Company, to 
embark upon the task of describing Everyday Things in American Lnfe, 
1607-1776. 

Treatment is first accorded to the subject of houses. While some at- 
tention is devoted to Dutch architecture in New York, the emphasis is 
chiefly upon colonial dwellings in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia. The author shows how distinct types of houses developed in each 
of the regions mentioned, the types being determined in large measure 
by the climate and social life of the people. The point is emphasized that 
by 1700 a new spirit with a new principle expressing it had begun to 
revolutionize architecture in the houses of the well-to-do. It was the aca- 
demic style created by Andrea Palladio. The effect of this in leading to 
the construction of dwellings which were characterized, by extreme out- 
ward symmetry is traced and numerous examples cited and explained. 

After dealing with the general plan of the colonial house, the author 
describes its furnishings. For the layman who feels the charm of antiques, 
but who is puzzled by their differences in origin, style, and use, there are 
pages of lucid explanation. The closing chapters treat suggestively rather 
than thoroughly other aspects of colonial life such as tools, money, trans- 
portation, and agricultural methods. The text is verified and classified by 
many excellent pictures and diagrams. 


Wellesley College Epwarp E. Curtis 
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A Servant of the Crown: In England and in North America, 1756-1761. 
Based upon the Papers of John Appy, Secretary and Judge Advo- 
cate of His Majesty’s Forces. By Norreys J. O’Conor. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. xii + 256 pp. Notes and illustra- 
tions. $3.00.) 

Every worker in the British records of the Seven Years’ War in Amer- 
ica has seen and blessed the beautiful, even, round hand of John Appy, 
secretary to three successive commanders-in-chief, Loudoun, Abercrom- 
by, and Amherst. Seventy years earlier a general’s secretary on active 
service might also be, as was Blathwayt, secretary-at-war; his was an im- 
portant and responsible post. But division of functions in the interven- 
ing years had so curtailed a secretary’s duties that Appy at first was 
little more than a scribe. He made copies, three or more, of the letters 
his chief wrote home, and when the copying grew too onerous to finish 
in twelve or fourteen hours a day, he directed a small staff of assistants. 
A civilian, he seldom wrote orders in the general’s name as did an aide- 
de-camp or adjutant general, though both Abercromby and Amherst seem 
to have increased his responsibilities. But he could be, and was, given the 
additional post of judge advocate, representing in person or by deputy 
the London office in general courts-martial and transmitting the records. 

So minor, if so accurate and faithful a servant would ordinarily hardly 
seem to merit a book. But Appy left two account-books, fifty printed 
pages, in which he recorded every item of his personal expenditure. The 
social historian can find out exactly how and where an insignificant 
bachelor of thirty-one, whose lodgings cost him but £3 a month, managed 
to spend over £200 in London in the first five months of 1756. In Amer- 
ica Appy became much more of a person. He married a daughter of 
Abraham Mortier, the deputy paymaster general, and appeared in New 
York society. His expenses, including a house, negro slaves, wages, books, 
clothes, averaged over £600 sterling a year for three years (readers of 
the book ought to note that the American accounts were kept in New 
York currency), and at his death in 1761 he left £3000 to his wife. Where 
he got so substantial a sum is hard to say. His salaries and ration money 
ran to about two-thirds that amount. Perhaps the additional ‘‘emolu- 
ments attached to a secretary’s office’’ were considerable; perhaps Mrs. 
Appy’s dowry. 

Mr. O’Conor, a descendant of Appy’s, has used the account-books, a 
few private letters, and various other sources to create a very readable 
and realistic description of the military and social world in which his 
ancestor moved. The book is a worthy addition to the valuable historical 
publications of the Society of Colonial Wars in the state of New York. 


Yale Unwwersity STANLEY PaRGELLIS 
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The Quebec Act: A Primary Cause of the American Revolution. By 
Charles H. Metzger. United States Catholic Historical Society, Mono- 
graph Sertes, XVI. (New York: United States Catholic Historical 
Society, 1936. x + 223 pp. Appendices and bibliography.) 

Father Metzger appears to have obtained his impulse for this study in 
a statement of the late Professor Claude Van Tyne that ‘‘religious 
bigotry, sectarian antipathy, and the influence of the Calvinistic clergy”’ 
were among the most important causes of the American Revolution. As 
the religious influences in the Revolution have received limited attention 
this scholarly contribution is notable. 

The Quebee Act was accounted one of the Intolerable Acts in that it 
blocked expansion into the West, failed to grant a representative assem- 
bly to Quebec, and conceded complete religious freedom to the King’s 
Catholic subjects there. Father Metzger is concerned with the last point. 
His task is to account for the widespread misconceptions in regard to 
Catholics and to determine ‘‘ whether bigotry warped the minds of men 
to such a degree that they perceived in the toleration clauses of the Que- 
bee Bill an evil equally as great as the political and economic injustices 
of which they believed themselves victims.’’ 

Catholics in the thirteen colonies could hardly have numbered more 
than a harmless one per cent. Yet anti-Catholicism was sufficiently strong 
to ensure a spirited and often venomous criticism of the toleration clauses 
of the Quebec Act and of the ministry that sponsored it. The author sets 
forth these criticisms as they were expressed by individuals, ‘‘Pulpit- 
Drum Eeclesiastics,’’ political leaders, local and provincial assemblies, 
the Continental Congress, and the writers of light literature. Prominent 
among his sources, especially for the long chapter on ‘‘ Voices of the Peo- 
ple,’’ are colonial newspapers of the New England and Middle Colonies. 
The cumulative effect of his numerous citations carries conviction. The 
air was murky with anti-Catholic suspicions. In New England the Cal- 
vinistic clergy was still a power in moulding opinion and stoutly main- 
tained that toleration of ‘‘popery’’ in Quebec would eventually lead to 
the destruction of Protestantism in the English colonies. 

That the granting of further religious concessions to French-Canadians 
added fuel to the flames of colonial discontent, this book abundantly 
proves. The tone throughout is eminently fair and the documentation is 
adequate. Typographical errors are few. In the reviewer’s opinion, the 
secondary title describing the act as ‘‘a primary cause of the American 
Revolution’’ is not a happy choice. ‘‘Primary’’ is too strong. 


Hamline University CLARENCE W. RIFE 
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The Roots of American Civilization: A History of American Colonial 
Itfe. By Curtis P. Nettels. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. xx 
-+ 748 pp. Maps and illustrations. $4.00.) 

Twenty-five chapters carry the record of the civilization of the conti- 
nental English colonies in America from the time of the Norse revival 
through their struggle for independence. The colonies are treated as a 
whole, not as separate units as in the most texts. Chronology is sacrificed 
for topical treatment. This general plan will appeal to many students 
because it avoids repetition and economizes in space so much needed for 
the broader treatment. In the execution of the plan it would seem that the 
author made the error of attempting to include too much. Sixty-eight 
proper names in less than forty lines in the space of two successive pages 
is asking too much from the reader. Are all these necessary and equally 
important? Some of the author’s statements will be questioned by the 
reader but that adds to the usefulness of the book as it opens the way for 
discussing the problems. Channing and Wertenbaker think the Dutch 
influence was more important than the author implies in his account. 

In the chapter on economic foundations the reader is told that in Vir- 
ginia cows, oxen, bulls, and calves increased five-fold from 1649 to 1665 
but that sheep raising was impracticable because of the scarcity of pas- 
ture land. In the same chapter the reader is informed that in New Eng- 
land ‘‘sheep raising depended upon protection from wolves; hence it 
first took root on islands where they could be exterminated.’’ One won- 
ders what the cows, oxen, bulls, and calves ate and also whether there 
were no wild animals in Virginia to interfere with sheep raising. In gen- 
eral the author seems to have a strong preference for factory made pro- 
ducts. His recipe for making apple butter will surprise the initiated. The 
book is written on the assumption that history is man’s guide to action. 
In the light of that fact it would seem that the author’s theory of wages, 
profits, rents, and international trade is very important and interesting. 
He writes: ‘‘The exportation of manufactured goods was more or less a 
necessity in the capitalistic scheme of production. Under the wage sys- 
tem and farm tenancy the workers did not receive enough buying power 
to enable them to purchase all the products of domestic agriculture and 
industry — for the simple reason that the total prices of all goods in- 
cluded profits to landowners and merchant-employers as well as wages 
paid to workers; the sum of the wages did not equal the sum of the 
prices. The profits of employers and landlords therefore represented a 
part of the product of industry that could not be sold to the domestic 
workers; hence the need of foreign markets for such surplus goods.’’ 
Just how or why those who got the rents and profits were denied the 
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privilege of buying products of domestic agriculture and industry is not 
made clear. It would be interesting to have the comments of economists 
on this theory and its application to present national and international 
problems. 

The index is not as complete as it should be for a textbook. Some of the 
maps, especially those on population, are not clear. Karakorum, twice 
mentioned in the text, is found neither in the index nor on the accom- 
panying map. Other places not mentioned in the text are given on the 
map. The bibliographies generally are adequate and sometimes excellent. 
The comments on books and monographs add to the usefulness of the book 
but it would be too much to expect all scholars to agree with all of them. 
This first edition is not entirely free from errors. 


Western Reserve University Jacos C. MryEr 


Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. By Arthur 
C. Bining. Publications of Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Vol. 
IV. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1938, 227 
pp. Illustrations and appendices.) 

The most striking feature of this little book is the great amount of re- 
search that has been done for it. The bibliography would do credit to a 
five-hundred-page volume. The author had to cover a wide field for sparse 
gleanings. Not only has he worked the usual printed sources and library 
collections, but he has also dug into a good many county records and has 
discovered an unusuai number of privately owned manuscripts. 

This search has revealed 167 ironworks in Pennsylvania during the 
eighteenth century, over half of which were established between 1790 
and 1800. Though many of these works are little more than names, by the 
use of details from various sources a very clear picture of the industry 
has been presented. Its rise, capitalization, labor, management, and meth- 
ods are all depicted; and if the reader misses estimates of its volume, 
the blame probably rests on the records and not on the author. 

Criticisms of the book are numerous but secondary. The English, the 
proofreading, and the printing could all be improved. There is a tend- 
ency towards emotionalism that makes even the fuel supply become ‘‘the 
vast primeval forests and woodlands, which had been the peaceful home 
of animals and birds for centuries, and through which Indians had 
roamed.’’ There is much irrelevant material. The first chapter could be 
reduced to a fourth of its length. Ghost stories involving ironmasters could 
be dispensed with; the imaginative picture of iron workers attending 
borough fairs is no call for seventeen lines of text and twenty-eight lines 
of notes on fairs and boroughs; nor are the nearly three pages on cur- 
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rency needed to learn that ironmasters received a variety of money. Not- 
withstanding these faults, the volume is a worthwhile contribution to the 
knowledge of eighteenth century economic history. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLD 


The Faithful Mohawks. By John W. Lydekker. (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. xvi + 206 pp. Map, illustrations, appendices, and bib- 
liography. $3.75.) 

Mr. Lydekker made a valuable contribution to historical scholarship 
in his Life and Letters of Charles Inglis (1936), and he has now made 
available, in handy form, important documents for a study of the part 
played by the Iroquois Indians as allies of Great Britain from 1664 to 
1807. More significantly, however, the documents reveal the part played 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in its religious work, at 
times the conscious rival of the Jesuits penetrating from Canada. Here, 
as elsewhere in the British colonial world, the missionary found three 
main difficulties: the language of the natives, the rum of the white trad- 
ers, and the lives of the European colonists. In times of frequent warfare, 
the Indians were asked to join the attack against Britain’s enemies and 
they, as well as the loyalists, ended as exiles in Canada. The sturdy Iro- 
quois Indians, with three thousand warriors, were incapable of disap- 
pearing into the white population by a process of infiltration. Worker 
among red men at bay against the white man’s onslaught, the S.P.G. 
missionary obviously faced formidable obstacles. 

To the materials selected, based primarily on the Documents Relating 
to the Colonial History of the State of New York and on the records of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the archivist has added a 
connecting narrative, has identified leading characters in short sketches 
in the footnotes, and, by means of occasional interpretative comments, 
has left the reader aware of the Anglo-French and later Anglo-American 
conflicts. 

To the scholar in the United States, the first two chapters, from 1664 
to 1714, and the last chapter, from 1783 to 1807, will be most valuable 
because the intervening years have been more closely studied by Ameri- 
can scholars from Parkman to Van Tyne. In fact, Mr. Lydekker has not, 
for his purpose, availed himself of the more recent work on Sir William 
Johnson, for example, the biography by Arthur Pound and Richard E. 
Day (1930). 

The volume is most valuable for the information on the Iroquois, given 
in the missionary reports, beginning with those of the Reverend Thor- 
oughgood Moore in the first decade of the eighteenth century and ending 
with those of the Reverend John Stuart in the early years of the nineteenth. 
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Not only the historian, but the anthropologist and sociologist will find 
valuable incidental gleanings. 

Fifteen illustrations, including the frontispiece and title-page of 
the Mohawk Prayer Book (1787 edition), two appendices, a map showing 
various Indian territories, and an index complete the volume. 


University of California, Los Angeles FraNK J. KiLINGBERG 


Western Lands and the American Revolution. By Thomas P. Abernethy. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. xvi + 413 pp. Biblio- 
ography. $4.00.) 

Mr. Abernethy in 369 pages of text plus twenty-two pages of biblio- 
graphy has covered the question of western lands from the Seven Years’ 
War to the constitutional period. He has been assiduous in unearthing 
manuscript and printed material from the most unexpected and remote 
sources, and he has compiled a closely knit factual record with blanket 
footnotes packed with references. For the first part of his study his work 
parallels the late Professor Clarence W. Alvord’s Mississippi Valley 
in British Politics which he himself accepts as his point of departure, 
although he differs in places from Alvord’s conclusions. In the latter 
part he considers land speculation to have been closely interwoven with 
the knaveries of Deane and the complaisances of Franklin in France; 
and he expends much space on the details of frontier settlement. 

The interpretations of Mr. Abernethy’s factual sequences are decided, 
almost dogmatic. He teaches as one having authority. Sometimes, to the 
present reviewer, in cases where he himself has racked his brains over 
the evidence as in the Yorke-Camden Opinion or on Clark’s, Linn’s, and 
Henry’s understanding with the people of the Illinois before 1778, it 
seems that Mr. Abernethy has positively laid hold on but one of several 
possible interpretations, though his footnote citations do not point to 
lights on the mystery hitherto unknown. Mr. Abernethy’s book would 
have been much more useful could he have been more leisurely in pre- 
senting the evidence and the various possible interpretations of these 
puzzles. Footnotes with quotations as well as references would have been 
reassuring. As it is, a student, while finding Mr. Abernethy’s conclusions 
often helpful and always stimulating, will find it difficult to examine 
his evidence without looking up a large variety of brief citations. The 
general reader, however, should be warned that Mr. Abernethy’s work 
is much more controversial than his manner of writing would indicate. 
The book is a fine piece of craftsmanship; it is embellished with several 
beautiful reproductions of contemporary maps. 


University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 
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Our First Great West, In Revolutionary War, Diplomacy and Politics. 
(How It Was Won in War and Politics under Virginia’s Lead and 
under John Jay’s in Diplomacy.) By Temple Bodley. The Filson Club 
Publications, No. 36. (Louisville: John P. Morton & Co., 1938. iv + 
321 pp. Maps, illustrations, and appendices. ) 

What Mr. Bodley means by his title is shown by his frontispiece map, 
which in a colored section imposed on a map of the United States east of 
the Mississippi, indicates the vast region between that river and the Al- 
leghenies, bounded on the north by the Great Lakes and on the south 
by the northern boundary of Florida. This was ‘‘our first Great West,’’ 
and the author endeavors to prove that its annexation by the united 
colonies that revolted from England is a capital feature in American 
history. He limits his discussion to the period between the two treaties 
of Paris — that of 1763 and 1783. 

His first chapter on ‘‘Background’”’ involves some treatment of the 
French régime, concerning which his knowledge is slight, making Jolliet 
a ‘‘benevolent priest,’’ Milwaukee a fur trade post, and speaking of the 
Miami Indians as ‘‘also called Wyandots.’’ When, however, he swings 
into his main theme — the British action concerning the West, the spec- 
ulations of the Pennsylvanians and Virginians in western lands, and the 
fight for the control of this region during the Revolution, he is on firm 
ground. Readers are already familiar with his excellent biography of his 
relative, George Rogers Clark, and are not surprised that he limits the 
chapters on war in order to discuss more fully the subjects of politics 
and diplomacy. Nearly one-half of the contents is devoted to the latter, 
especially the diplomacy concerning the treaty of peace, into which he 
goes with great fullness and detail, so much so that he thinks that what 
he brings out ‘‘has commonly been overlooked by both British and Amer- 
ican historians.’’ 

The reviewer agrees with him that the negotiators of the treaty, par- 
ticularly John Jay, ‘‘won the Northwest’’ in the contest with the British 
ministers. She thinks, however, that this author takes a legalistic point 
of view, and makes his discussion a lawyer’s brief. She disagrees with 
his belief that Franklin was so aged and flattered by attentions of the 
noblesse, that he was duped by the French premier, Vergennes. Bemis 
in his Diplomacy of the American Revolution shows the ‘‘Sage of Passy’’ 
as leading his colleagues in his demand for the Mississippi boundary, 
and his refusal to allow the new nation to be hemmed in by the Alle- 
ghenies. 

The book, nevertheless, is a very thoughtful and thorough study of 
the crisis years of the Revolution in the West, and is a credit to the 
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Filson Club, which has given the world so many fine studies of the be- 
ginnings of civilization in the Mississippi Valley. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin LoutsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


George Mason, Constitutionalist. By Helen Hill. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938. xxii + 300 pp. Illustrations and appendix. 
$3.50.) 

Thirty-six years ago Kate Rowland Mason published her Life of George 
Mason, 1725-1792. This valuable work in two volumes contained ‘‘all the 
major documents relating to Mason’s life, and miscellaneous papers owned 
by the Mason family.’’ There has been real need for a new scholarly 
study of the great Virginian, briefer and attractive, and unmarred by 
the inevitable faults of the old time, if thorough, family biography. Miss 
Helen Hill has given the historical guild such a needed restudy in this 
brief volume entitled George Mason, Constitutionalist. 

Miss Hill tells the story in a readable fashion and capably marshals the 
evidence showing Mason’s importance in Revolutionary history and justi- 
fying the description, ‘‘Constitutionalist.’? A Virginia planter of the 
famous Northern Neck, a friend and neighbor of George Washington, 
wealthy and impressive in appearance and action, Mason preferred to 
secure his ends through other men, receiving them at Gunston Hall, or 
visiting in their homes, writing resolutions for them to introduce, and 
corresponding with those more willing than he to journey to the capital 
at Williamsburg. He achieved a reputation for solid worth, sound judg- 
ment, and great wisdom which made him a real power in Revolutionary 
Virginia whether he was in an assembly, or acting as a private citizen. 
In emergencies he appeared and was in the forefront. Jefferson called 
him ‘‘a man of the first order of wisdom among those who acted on the 
theatre of the Revolution, of expansive mind, profound judgement, cogent 
in argument, learned in the lore of our former constitution and earnest 
for the republican changes on democratic principles.’’ 

Mason wrote the Virginia Declaration of Rights which was ‘‘largely 
drawn upon by Jefferson in the first part of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was widely copied in the other colonies, became the basis for the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and had a 
considerable influence in France at the time of the French Revolution.’’ 
He wrote the larger part of the first constitution of the state of Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘the first American constitution to be prepared with a view to the 
establishment of a permanently independent state.’’ Mason was a mem- 
ber of the Federal Convention of 1787, spoke frequently and effectively, 
but refused to sign the completed document. He was one of the leading 
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members who fought ratification of the Federal Constitution by the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1788. 

He declined appointment to the Senate of the United States under the 
new Constitution and devoted the few remaining years to ‘‘the interest 
which centered in Gunston Hall, his crops and his garden, his children 
and his grandchildren, the course of neighborhood affairs.’’ He delighted 
to see his great admirer, Thomas Jefferson, whenever the new secretary 
of state could come by Gunston on his way from Monticello to the seat 
of the federal government. 

In his will he recommended to his sons from his ‘‘own experience in 
life, to prefer the happiness of independence and a private station to the 
troubles and vexations of public business.’’ 

Miss Hill’s book is illustrated, has a brief bibliographical study, and a 
good index. 


Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Dice R. ANDERSON 


Roger Sherman, Signer and Statesman. By Roger S. Boardman. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. xii + 396 pp. Illustra- 
tions, appendices, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

A biography of Roger Sherman by a descendant of the famous Sher- 
man family is an important event. This particular volume is more than 
a biography, as it attempts to include a partial history of a period. In 
the opinion of this reviewer it would have been improved by omitting 
some of the extraneous material and developing more freely Roger Sher- 
man’s work. 

The main original materials that have been used are the known letters 
of Judge Sherman; the Sherman ‘‘Almanacs’’; the files of the New 
Haven newspapers; the records of the city of New Haven; and the 
printed records of the Continental Congresses, the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, and the Annals of Congress. The appendices contain 
maxims and proverbs from the almanacs; a complete list of the almanacs 
from 1750 to 1761 with a list of libraries where copies can be found; a 
reprint of Sherman’s suggestions for amending the Articles of Confeder- 
ation ; a complete list of the committees in Congress upon which Sherman 
served; and a list of Sherman letters, extracts from which are quoted 
in the volume; and a general bibliography of printed works. There is an 
excellent analytical index. 

The volume is divided into twenty chapters — the first deals with the 
genealogy of the Sherman family and the last with his death. The main 
part of the biography deals with Sherman’s work in Congress, the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and his contribution to putting the new govern- 
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ment into operation —a period of twenty years of almost continuous 
service to his country. During more than two-thirds of this period he was 
also a judge of the superior court of Connecticut and almost continuously 
mayor of New Haven. The surprising thing is how little is actually known 
of just what contribution Sherman made personally during this twenty 
years of continuous public service. It is obvious that he did not profit 
personally from it. There are few public papers that are the known product 
of his pen, although he was on committees that produced the greatest. 
Some evidence is given of changes made in the detailed wording of par- 
ticular sections of the Constitution and the earlier amendments that can 
be traced to Sherman. Perhaps his chief contribution was to the team 
work necessary to establish and keep in successful operation a revolu- 
tionary government. If this is true Sherman deserves to rank as one of 
America’s greatest men. The evidence amply establishes the very solid 
reputation Sherman had with all of his associates, the seriousness of his 
nature, the clarity of his thinking, and his lack of grace as a public 
speaker. The volume, like Sherman, lacks grace of style; it is not easy 
reading; but it is thoroughly documented, is scholarly in composition, 
and is quite free from over-emphasizing the personal role that Sherman 
played in the great period of which he was a part. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


Tocqueville and Beaumont in America. By George Wilson Pierson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. xvi + 852 pp. Appendix and 
illustrations. $7.50.) 

In 1835 there was published in Paris a work entitled De la Démo- 
cratie en Amérique by one Alexis de Tocqueville, which was immediately 
hailed as a masterpiece. It would have been highly enlightening if this 
treatise on American government could have had as a companion volume 
during the century it has been read in all parts of the civilized world 
such a book as Professor Pierson’s Tocqueville and Beaumont in America. 
This gives not only brilliant portraits of Tocqueville and his friend, Gus- 
tave de Beaumont, who accompanied him to America, but a penetrating 
analysis and interpretation of Tocqueville’s thoughts and writings. For 
the political philosophy of his Democracy in America was not, as one 
would assume, the work of a Seasoned scholar who had spent years pon- 
dering these matters. When the two young aristocrats set out to inspect 
American prisons for the government of Louis Phillippe, Tocqueville was 
only twenty-six years old, and his great work was published before he 
was yet thirty. Professor Pierson explains this prodigy, pointing out the 
defects and the merits of his work. Cradled in the far-flung shadow of 
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the Revolution, torn between sympathy with the aristocracy and a sense 
of justice for the masses, Tocqueville was old beyond his years; he wished 
to preach democracy to his troubled France —that was his subject, 
America only the framework on which to hang it, as he himself said 
later. 

Professor Pierson’s book is based on hitherto unused letters, diaries, 
sketches, and manuscripts discovered by the author and the late Paul 
Lambert White. These intimate, outspoken letters and diaries often give 
a startlingly different picture of America from that conveyed in Tocque- 
ville’s restrained masterpieces. The two young Frenchmen found that 
‘‘ Americans were stinking with national conceit’’; that the women were 
‘‘glacially and egotistically virtuous’’; and as for the men, ‘‘the sole 
attention which absorbs every mind, is trade.’’ After nine months the 
travelers were recalled by the French government. Their itinerary is 
traced in detail and their letters tell of contacts with interesting Ameri- 
cans, indicating the source of much that went into Tocqueville’s treatise 
on American government. John Quincy Adams talked to them ‘‘in fluent 
and elegant’’ French; the aged Charles Carroll told them that even the 
Declaration of Independence was at first looked on as merely a threat 
to exact concessions from England; Joel Poinsett talked to them of slav- 
ery ; Sam Houston, of the Indians. Beaumont, as well as Tocqueville, was 
listening and observing. Out of his sojourn there came a novel dealing 
with the negro question, and numerous sketches of the American scene. 
Some of these sketches are used to illustrate Professor Pierson’s book, 
which will prove of absorbing interest not only to the historian but to 
the general reader as well. 


Unwersity of Virginia THoMAS PerKINS ABERNETHY 


James Madison: Philosopher of the Constitution. By Edward MeN. 
Burns. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1938. vi + 212 
pp. Bibliography. $2.50.) 

Mr. Burns’s monograph, resting on exhaustive study of Madison’s 
writings, published and unpublished, reveals the Virginia statesman as 
an exponent of the Lockian concept of the contractual origin of political 
society and of the interpretation of the American constitutional system 
in terms thereof. To Madison the parties to the constitutional compact 
are the states, not individuals. Starting with these concepts the author 
covers substantially everything that can be said of Madison’s interpre- 
tation of the American system. 

If criticism is due, the reviewer suggests that at several points the dis- 
tinetive character of Madison’s thought would be brought out by fuller 
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comparison with that of his contemporaries. For example, instead of 
agreeing with Jefferson on the theory of judicial review (p. 185), Madi- 
son rejected Judge Roane’s views which the older statesman heartily 
endorsed. 

Madison’s writings probably afford the most trustworthy exposition 
available of the original character and intent of the Constitution. As 
Mr. Burns says, ‘‘His ideas, more than those of any other man, deter- 
mined the original character of the Federal Constitution’’ (p. 195). To 
this it may be added that to the end of his long life he continued to ex- 
pound that instrument. 

But he outlived his age. The Supreme Court justices under Marshall’s 
lead cared little for the intent of the framers except as indicated by the 
words of the Constitution; the crowd which placed Jackson in the pres- 
idency cared still less. Nor did Calhoun and the new state rights school 
possess or desire the light of history as a guide to the understanding of 
the nature of the Union. Madison’s interpretation was consequently a rel- 
atively small factor in shaping the development of the constitutional 
system after 1817. 

To students of the history of thought Mr. Burns’s brief but comprehen- 
sive summary will nevertheless be welcome. One wonders that a century 
and a half should have elapsed before the appearance of such a book. 


Ohio State University Homer ©. Hockett 


The Whig Myth of James Fenimore Cooper. By Dorothy Waples. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. viii + 318 pp. Appendices and 
bibliography. $2.25.) 

The pride and pleasure which the writings of James Fenimore Cooper 
first stirred in his countrymen changed during his lifetime to doubt, re- 
sentment, and violent denunciation. Not all, it is true, experienced this 
reversal of feeling and judgment. But, what is important respecting his 
reputation, it became the position of too many who had effective ap- 
proach to public opinion: the literary critics. 

Earlier biographers of Cooper labored under two handicaps when deal- 
ing with their subject. First was the lack of access to the novelist’s cor- 
respondence. Cooper, by his own instructions, was responsible for this. 
Happily, now, however, the family has deposited this correspondence 
with Yale University. Second was the failure to realize that much of the 
harsh criticism heaped upon Cooper was political in source and purpose. 
It is to this latter point that Dr. Waples chiefly addresses herself. After 
acknowledging the recent works of H. W. Boynton and R. E. Spiller in 
the restoration of Cooper’s reputation, she examines at length the con- 
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temporary periodicals and newspapers, and arrives at the conclusion that 
the source of hostility was Whiggery, and the vehicle the Whig press. 
Her charge is that Cooper’s unpardonable sin in the eyes of the Whigs 
was not lack of literary merit, not defect of character, but the fact of his 
political democracy — that he was an admirer and follower of Andrew 
Jackson. 

Dr. Waples is convinced that Cooper’s Jacksonian principles, and his 
forthright support of the Democratic Party in his writings, have not been 
perceived with anything like sufficient clearness. Cooper regarded the 
Whigs as political aristocrats, and enemies of republicanism ; and he made 
the charge vigorously and frequently. That the Whigs recognized his 
position Miss Waples makes clear enough, and her evidence is a depress- 
ing exhibition. From 1830 on they gathered for the assault and presently 
were in full hue and ery. They not only attacked his writings but his 
character. The journalism of the time suffered from few inhibitions, and 
literary criticism proceeded easily to invective and insult. 

There can be no doubt that Cooper was angered and pained by the cal- 
umny of his political enemies. But he had a firm character, and his pride 
and fortitude were proof against all assault. Apparently, he never re- 
sented fair literary criticism, but finally, when there could be no question 
that villification was the chief purpose, he invoked the law of libel against 
his persecutors. His position was impregnable. One after another — 
in a long series of lawsuits, he struck his detractors down. Thurlow Weed 
ran whining for cover. James Watson Webb and Horace Greeley were 
humiliated. Herein Cooper rendered great service to the cause of journ- 
alistic decency. In his own manly words: ‘‘I have never even sued for 
ridicule. Every action brought by me, has been brought for direct and 
palpable calumny. I have brought these suits because I am sick of being a 
Freeman in name only. The man is a slave who lives in dread of calumny, 
and I choose to struggle for my liberty.’’ He compelled the press to keep 
within the bonds of literary criticism; and therein he vindicated a prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Waples undertakes to expose what she describes as the Cooper 
myth perpetrated by the Whigs, and she has done it effectively. She re- 
ealls Herman Melville’s words that posterity will take good care of 
America’s early novelist; and Fitz-Greene Halleck’s anticipation of the 
reversal of judgment even now taking place: ‘‘Cooper, whose name is 
with his country’s woven.’’ 


State University of Iowa Harrison JOHN THORNTON 
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An Autobiographical Sketch by John Marshall, Written at the Request 
of Joseph Story and Now Printed for the First Time from the Orig- 
inal Manuscript Preserved at the William L. Clements Library, To- 
gether with a Letter from Chief Justice Marshall to Justice Story 
Relating Thereto. Edited by John S. Adams. (Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1937. xxiv + 48 pp. Frontispiece. $2.00.) 

In 1827, at the solicitation of Associate Justice Story, the chief justice 
wrote this autobiographical letter pertaining to his life in the years 
preceding his appointment to the supreme bench. From this sketch, filling 
sixteen foolscap pages, Story drew the data for several articles and ad- 
dresses which were published before 1835. The Marshall letter, otherwise 
unused, remained in the possession of the Story family until 1932, when 
upon the death of Mrs. Waldo Story, widow of Justice Story’s grandson, 
it was purchased by Professor Marco F. Liberma of Rome. From him the 
Clements Library obtained it. 

The letter ‘‘adds little to our knowledge of Marshall,’’ writes the edi- 
tor, owing to the full and careful use which Story made of it. It settles 
some discrepancies of a minor character between the accounts of Story 
and Beveridge, due to the latter’s ignorance of its existence. Its chief 
value is in the light it sheds on Marshall’s personal traits, although it only 
confirms his modesty and predilection for the practice of the law. Beyond 
this it gives the ‘‘inside’’ story of his appointment by President Adams. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockett 


Westward with Dragoons: The Journal of William Clark on His Expedi- 
tion to Establish Fort Osage, August 25 to September 22, 1808. 
Edited by Kate L. Gregg. (St. Charles, Missouri: The Author, 1937. 
97 pp. Frontipiece, maps, appendices, notes, study questions, and 
projects. ) 

This journal of a military expedition to and from Fort Osage describes 
western Missouri, the building of that fort and the signing of a treaty 
with the ‘‘Great Osage and Little Osage Chiefs.’’? The maps of the Mis- 
souri Valley and of Fort Osage both drawn by Clark illuminate the text. 
There is also printed Clark’s unratified treaty with the Osages and the 
later treaty agreed to in 1810. 

The journal is carefully reproduced with its original spelling and 
hazardous but direct English. The notes at the back show research and 
amply annotate the text. There is no table of contents but an introduc- 
tion for students, study questions, an index, and other devices are helps 
in the reading and study of this little journal of the famous ‘‘Redhead’’ 
explorer. 


State University of Iowa Louis PELZER 
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Francis Parkman: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Biblio- 
graphy, and Notes. By Wilbur L. Schramm. American Writers 
Series. Edited by Harry H. Clark. (Boston: American Book Co., 
1938. cxliv + 498 pp. Frontispiece.) 

During most of the nineteenth century history was regarded as a form 
of literature, yet few historians have won admission to the list of great 
American writers. The present book belongs to a series which contains 
volumes by twenty-six authors, but of historians only Motley, Prescott, 
and Parkman are represented. Parkman indeed commands attention pe- 
renially, not only for what he wrote but perhaps quite as much for the 
human interest in his biography. This volume of selections contains near- 
ly five hundred pages from his various writings. Designed for the use 
of students, it should serve its purpose admirably. If one must depend 
upon excerpts, instead of browsing for oneself in the twenty volumes 
which Parkman turned out, one must thank Professor Schramm for his 
excellent selections. The extracts seem to neglect no phase of the writer’s 
work ; they include passages from the diary, Vassal Morton, the Book of 
Roses, and book reviews as well as from the historical works. Naturally 
those of the last class compose the great bulk of the book. 

In spite of the discrimination shown in making these selections, one’s 
praise of the work is due chiefly to the introductory essdy of about one 
hundred pages. As Professor Schramm says, no full-length biography of 
Parkman has appeared since 1904 (that of Sedgwick), and a re-examin- 
ation is due ‘‘in the light of our new knowledge and interpretation.’’ 
Hence after all that has been said about Parkman, this essay contains 
more of what one wishes to know than can be found elsewhere in twice 
the space. In fact the picture is in some respects a new one. Professor 
Schramm’s approach is of course that of the student of literature, but 
he gives his readers not only the essential biographical data and the re- 
quired critical appraisal, but also about all there is to know of the nature 
of Parkman’s nervous disorder, his theory of history and politics, and 
his general philosophy, all skilfully set in the nineteenth-century frame- 
work in which he lived and worked. 

Notable too is the twenty-five page bibliography of writings by and 
about Parkman. It is hardly necessary to say that the book will be quite 
as serviceable to college students and teachers of historiography as to 
students of literature. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockett 
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Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette: ‘‘The First Newspaper West of the Alle- 
ghenies.’’ By J. Cutler Andrews. (Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 
1936. xiv + 324 pp. Illustrations and notes.) 

The first number of the Post-Gazette was issued on July 29, 1786; un- 
der various names and publishers it has lived to become a source of value 
to the historian. Dr. Andrews’ history of this newspaper, dedicated to 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University, was begun as 
a doctoral dissertation, and a more detailed treatment of the early period 
than is now found in the book is on file in the Widener Library under the 
title, ‘‘A History of the Pittsburgh Gazette, 1786-1861.’’ In the pub- 
lished work the period since 1861 is covered in the last 152 of the 324 
pages comprising the total book. The book is therefore a popularization 
of the dissertation and an extension of the chronicle. 

Dr. Andrews’ special service has been to ‘‘assemble all of the extant 
issues,’’ read them, select, define, and discuss the more important topics, 
and quote bits of material to give readers a true taste of the flavors. To 
illustrate the contents, one may note the following subjects, among oth- 
ers, between 1786 and 1815: establishment of postal routes, early social 
life in the Pittsburgh area among the Scots and Irish, negro slavery, 
affairs in religion, ills of the body, early education, western migration, 
development of commerce even to New Orleans after the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Whiskey Rebellion, and the decline of Federalism. 

The comments and illustrative selections will interest general readers 
who enjoy the added clarity of understanding which snap-shot source 
materials give them; the book will serve historians as a running com- 
mentary on the materials in the scattered files of ‘‘the first newspaper 
west of the Alleghenies.”’ 


Western Reserve University Lyon N. Ricuarpson 


Church-State Relationships in Education in North Carolina since 1776. 
By Luther L. Gobbel. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1938. xvi 
+ 251 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

The relationships examined in this little book were both complementary 
and controversial. The close of the Revolution found the churches in 
North Carolina weak, divided, and able to do no more than maintain an 
inadequate number of elementary schools and academies. The state, with 
some encouragement from the Presbyterians, undertook to provide higher 
education by chartering the University of North Carolina in 1789. The 
university in operation, however, proved a subject of controversy between 
secular and clerical forces. Increasing friction over the conduct of the 
university, jealous charges that Presbyterians dominated the institution, 
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and the growing strength and self-consciousness of the various denomin- 
ations led them in the thirties to seek charters and establish colleges of 
their own. At the same time the state moved to authorize and assist free 
publie schools. The two systems of education, once complementary, so 
became parallel and competitive. After the check administered by the 
Civil War and Reconstruction had been overcome, the state moved to 
expand its educational activity. The churches willingly yielded elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, but fought stubbornly either to restrict the 
growth of the university or to put it out of the way of competing with 
the denominational colleges. After a prolonged struggle, which culminat- 
ed in 1895-1897, relationships were adjusted upon the present basis of 
compromise. 

This, in brief outline, is the record. The author has rigorously re- 
stricted his study to its titular limits, and has made no consistent attempt 
to relate the developments he treats to social, economic, or intellectual 
movements. Comparison or contrast with conditions outside of North Caro- 
lina are both lacking. The chief sources used were periodicals, letters, and 
newspapers, attention being given almost wholly to expressions of opin- 
ion. Questions of enrollment, finances, discipline, curricula, and the like 
are treated only incidentally and unsystematically. Organization is not 
always clear, and the separate treatment of elementary and secondary 
school problems does not add to lucidity. The author, although president 
of a denominational college in North Carolina and so with a keen per- 
sonal interest in the subject, displays a marked degree of impartiality 
and objectivity. On the whole, an exceedingly valuable book, tantalizing 
in that it stops short of the exploration of so many important and closely 
related fields, but one that offers valuable monographic assistance for the 


study of those twin phenomena of American life: the free church and the 
small college. 


Olivet College Maurice C, Latta 


The Society of the Sacred Feart in North America. By Louise Callan. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. xviii + 809 pp. Il- 
lustrations, appendix, and sources. $5.00.) 

The Society of the Sacred Heart, an order of religious women was 
established in Paris in 1800. The founders of the order were Father 
Joseph Varin and Madeleine Sophie Barat, the latter having received 
canonization in 1925. The purpose of the organization was to meet the 
need for the education of girls particularly in France, where the French 
Revolution had swept away the old educational foundations and had 
dispersed the religious teaching orders. The Jesuits furnished the model 
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for the new order, which had in view the forming of schools for girls 
analogous in spirit to the Jesuit foundations, with modifications in cur- 
riculum suitable to the feminine mind. The first convent of the new order 
was opened at Amiens in 1801; the second at Grenoble in 1804. To the lat- 
ter convent Philippine Duchesne was admitted in the year of its establish- 
ment; in 1818 she was to become the leader in the establishment of the 
first American mission of the order at St. Charles, Missouri. 

The first work of the order in America was naturally in territory form- 
erly belonging to France and the earliest American missions were 
in Missouri and Louisiana. An Indian mission was opened in 
Indian Territory in 1841 and in the years following the order ex- 
panded its work into Canada and into the eastern part of the United 
States. In 1864 four vicariates were formed, the Canadian, the eastern, 
the western, and southern. By 1849 the society had sent to America fifty- 
five missionaries and by 1860 had established twenty institutions in the 
United States and Canada. By 1833 the number of their institutions in 
North America had grown to thirty-three with a total enrollment of 8803. 
The type of schools maintained by the society are colleges and academ- 
ies, free or parish schools, Indian and Negro schools, orphanages, night 
schools, study clubs, catechetical classes, and retreats for Catholic girls. 
Among the best known colleges maintained by the society are Duchesne 
at Omaha, San Francisco College for Women, and Maryville at St. Louis. 

The early history of the order in America constitutes an important 
phase of the cultural history of the trans-Missouri frontier. The chapters 
dealing with these early years are by far the best in the book. The book 
is well written, fully documented, and has an impressive bibliography 
and an adequate index. Its principal lack is an entire absence of any 
critical appraisal. But of course it is difficult to be critical and objective 
in dealing with the work of a society founded by a saint, especially by 
one who is a devoted disciple. 


University of Chicago Wiu1am W. Sweet 


The Middlesex Canal, 1793-1860. By Christopher Roberts. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. 
LXI. xii + 252 pp. Appendix and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This excellent monograph is based largely on two sets of documents: 
the records of the proprietors of the Middlesex Canal, housed in the 
office of the county commissioners of Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 
and the papers of Loammi Baldwin and his descendants. Those pertain- 
ing to Baldwin, who was chiefly responsible for constructing the canal, 
were discovered by Dr. Roberts and are now deposited in the Baker Li- 
brary, at Harvard University. 
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Such voluminous sources allow the author to present an amazingly 
clear picture of every phase of the history of the Middlesex Canal, which 
was built between Boston and Concord, New Hampshire, at the close of 
the eighteenth century. Eight chapters are devoted to the promotion, 
survey, and actual building of the canal itself and adjacent waterways; 
four chapters to a careful analysis of its operation and decline. Here a 
reader can learn surprising details: the cost per rod of construction, the 
list of tools used, the wages and methods of bargaining with workers, 
the cost and assessments on each share of stock, the types of cement em- 
ployed, the character of goods shipped, even the number of bottles of 
wine, porter, and rum consumed by a surveying party — enough, seem- 
ingly, to float barges from Concord to Boston without any waterway. 
Dr. Roberts, in other words, has written as detailed a study in local his- 
tory as the most confirmed antiquarian could desire. 

But the author does far more than this; he illustrates, through what 
amounts to a well-presented case history, the whole economic develop- 
ment of an important era in American history. Here is the story of a 
frontier nation struggling with one of its first great mechanical tasks 
against untold odds. Here is brought home to a later generation, accus- 
tomed to taking American ingenuity for granted, the pathetic depend- 
ence of the canal builders on the greater skill of English craftsmen, 
the impossibility of accurate surveys or engineering among a people un- 
trained in science, the difficulties of obtaining labor in a land of bound- 
less agricultural opportunity, the painful groping toward a proper form 
of business organization, even the legal evolution necessary to allow 
the courts to cope with the problems brought into being by the canal. He 
paints, too, in brilliant miniature, the whole early history of American 
transportation: the poor roads that created the need for the canal, the 
development of factories and mills along its man-made shores, the later 
competition with improved turnpikes, and finally the coming of the 
parallel railroads, reaping profits from the industries which the canal 
had nurtured, and ultimately driving the waterway from existence. 

This monograph is an exceptional example of the importance of a 
study in local history when an author comprehends, as does Dr. Roberts, 
both the larger historical importance of his work and the national con- 
temporary scene. The extensive appendix is culled largely from manu- 
script sources. The inclusion of a map of the Middlesex Canal and neigh- 
boring territory would have made a number of the chapters more un- 
derstandable to readers unfamiliar with the details of Massachusetts’ 
topography. 


Smith College Ray ALLEN BmuineTon 
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Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. By Russell J. Ferguson. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938. xii + 300 pp. Portraits, 
map, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This is a careful study of the political attitudes of a back-country area 
over a half-century of development from an isolated frontier social order 
into a more complex society with commercial and industrial centers to 
influence and modify the agrarian character of the frontier. The scattered 
settlers of the upper Ohio Valley, divided at first in allegiance between 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, nevertheless gave valuable support to the 
eastern Revolutionary radicals and their ultra-democratic state consti- 
tution of 1776, and helped to defend it through the turbulent 1780’s. The 
conservative triumph in securing the ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1787 and the adoption of a new state constitution in 1790 en- 
couraged the development of a conservative western group centering in 
Pittsburgh and Washington, but frontier democracy generally held the 
upper hand elsewhere. 

In the 1790’s the new Republicans were ably led by Albert Gallatin 
and such veteran radicals as John Smilie, William Findley, and the un- 
predictable Hugh Henry Brackenridge, while Federalism, never ade- 
quately organized, passed its peak in 1798-1799 without gaining control 
of the West. Thereafter it declined rapidly as its enemies took over both 
federal and state governments. The triumphant Republicans fell to fight- 
ing among themselves over patronage, a complicated land situation in 
the Northwest, reforms in the judicial system, and proposals to revise the 
state constitution. Yet when Federalism threatened to revive in the presi- 
dential elections of 1808 and 1812, Republican solidarity saved the day. 
The years 1815-1824 saw western Pennsylvania, with commercial and 

manufacturing interests growing rapidly, apparently turn conservative, 
and like the rest of the Ohio Valley, enthuse over Clay’s American Sys- 
tem. Yet agrarian democracy reasserted itself in 1824 when the Jackson- 
ian banner was raised and a new era began. 

The book is valuable for its careful interweaving of the social and 
economic with the political and for its many excellent biographical sketch- 
es of significant figures. The illustrations include a map of the region 
and half a dozen portraits. The author has made good use of the rather 
scanty manuscript materials but has had to rely chiefly on newspapers 
and other printed sources. He has scrupulously recognized in bibliogra- 
phy and footnotes his use of some eighteen or twenty master’s theses of 
the University of Pittsburgh. The book is one of a series devoted to the 
history of western Pennsylvania, written under the direction of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. 


Ohio State Unwersity EveEene H. Rosesoom 
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The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821-1843. Edited by G. P. de T. Glaze- 
brook. The Publications of the Champlain Society, XXIV. (Toronto: 
The Champlain Society, 1938. xxvi + 472 pp. Illustrations.) 

This volume of correspondence has been edited with the same care and 
bound in the same attractive manner as other volumes issued by the 
Champlain Society. James Hargrave, to whom most of the letters printed 
in this volume were written, was born in Scotland in 1797. Through the 
influence of the local minister, who recognized his ability, the boy was 
given enough education to enable him to teach school in the old country 
before emigrating to Canada, which he did in 1819. Young Hargrave 
obtained employment with the North West Fur Company, and he was 
retained by the Hudson’s Bay Company after the union of the two or- 
ganizations in 1821. He was stationed for some time at Sault Ste. Marie 
and at Fort Garry, but the most active period of his life, from 1827 to 
1859, was spent at York Factory. He passed through the different ranks 
in the company’s service and became chief factor in 1844. He died in 
1865. 

The letters which are printed in this volume, 176 in number, were 
nearly all addressed to Hargrave. The first letter is dated August 27, 
1821, and the last was dated December 31, 1843. Although they throw 
some light on the fur trade, the letters are interesting particularly as 
giving a picture of life in the Northwest at that period. ‘‘ Written often 
in remote and crude posts, or on strenuous voyages,’’ says the editor in 
the introduction to the volume, ‘‘the letters yet reflect the manners of 
the time. They combine, as a man’s thoughts combine, work with other 
interests. From the state of trade they turn to thoughts on English or 
Canadian politics ; from the needs of the post to reading ; from the correct 
size of kettles to the state of their health. One can see in what kinds of 
houses they lived, what they ate, what they read, how they dressed, what 
they thought of each other.’’ This statement gives an accurate descrip- 
tion of the contents of this volume. j 

There are three illustrations — York Factory about 1850, House of 
the Champlain on the Red River in 1821, and the Red River Settlement 
about 1823. There is also a map showing the locations of the fur-trading 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company which are mentioned in the letters. 


West Virginia University Wrson Porter SHORTRIDGE 


Historic St. Joseph Island. By Joseph and Estelle Bayliss. (Cedar Rap- 
ids: Torch Press, 1938. xii + 237 pp. Appendices, illustrations, and 
bibliographical note. $2.00.) 

In the absence of any formal, narrative history of this border island 
the reader is delightfully surprised to find this charming little volume 
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packed with local incident and embellished with original maps and illus- 
trations. It is frankly local history, but so well done and with such an 
awareness of the available literature that it can be recommended to all 
who may venture into this northwoods country as excellent background 
reading. After a general sketch of the early history of the region, the 
history of Fort St. Joseph is related in greater detail, the boundary dis- 
pute is discussed to its settlement in 1842, and then chapters are devoted 
to such interesting subjects as the career of Major William Rains, navi- 
gation by the island, pioneer days, and the current scene. One appendix 
by M. M. Quaife tells the remarkable story of the artillery feats of Ser- 
geant James Keating in the War of 1812, and another reproduces a series 
of letters, preserved in the Detroit Public Library, from John Askins 
Jr., the agent at Fort St. Joseph. There is a serviceable index. 


University of Michigan ArtHur S. Arton 


Marcus Whitman, Crusader. Part Two, 1839-1843. Edited by Archer B. 
Hulbert and Dorothy P. Hulbert. Overland to the Pactfic. Vol. 7. 
(Denver: Stewart Commission of Colorado College and Denver Pub- 
lic Library, 1938. xiv + 342 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

This is the second of three volumes designed to give the full history of 
the Whitman enterprise and to supply the principal source material upon 
which that history is based. The first volume was published in 1936 and 
brought the Whitman story up to 1839. This second volume carries the 
narrative to 1843. Its first 127 pages are devoted to a biographical sum- 
mary for the years 1839 to 18438, while its second part contains for these 
same years ‘‘the Oregon Mission Correspondence consisting of personal 
and official letters relating to the Whitman’s missionary labors.’’ Six 
full-page pictures, two of them facsimile pages of letters of Doctor and 
Narcissa Whitman, are scattered through the text. There is a good index 
but no list of the letters here printed. Footnotes indicate the present lo- 
cation -of original manuscripts. 

This book should give satisfaction to all students familiar with this 
period, except such as would perpetuate the ‘‘Whitman Myth.’’ Its tone 
is judicial and fair and the authors, while making very distinct contribu- 
tions to an understanding of actuating motives, have at the same time 
cleared up many matters of detail. They show that the missionary board 
had rescinded its order of February 25, 1842, to abolish the Whitman 
mission by letter of April 27, 1842, a letter which, had it reached Whit- 
man in time, would have made his famous ‘‘Ride’’ unnecessary. The de- 
nominational conflict is emphasized with ample quotations from the let- 
ters of the Catholic fathers and Whitmans to support the conclusion that 
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both viewed the problem ‘‘as a struggle of denominations, a contest of 
sects for Oregon’’ and that ‘‘nothing left us by the actors, in either of 
the hostile camps, gives the slightest hint that it was in any sense a politi- 
cal contest between rival nations, Great Britain and the United States 
for a territorial prize.’’ After quoting (pp. 97-106) every reference ever 
made by the Whitmans to the doctor’s journey to the East in the autumn 
of 1842 the conclusion is reached: ‘‘They prove as fully as documents 
could that Whitman’s underlying purpose was to save Protestantism on 
the Pacific coast by securing groups and bands of Christian American 
settlers in order to counteract Catholicism, meantime saving for the time 
being any change in the American Board’s policy in Oregon.’’ Nor was 
the object of Whitman’s visit to Washington to interview Secretary of 
War Porter ‘‘political,’’ but to convince him of the need of ‘‘ Protestant 
emigration to Oregon’’ and to persuade him to ‘‘make the path thither 
as safe as possible.’? The documentary evidence upon which to base an 
opinion on all points involving the Whitman Mission for these years, 
1839-1843, is here made available. This volume like its predecessor is 
deserving high praise. A third one will complete the Whitman story to 
the massacre in 1847. 


University of Oregon _ B.C. Cuark 


Old Frontiers: The Story of the Cherokee Indians from Earliest Times 
to the Date of Their Removal to the West, 1838. By John P. Brown. 
(Kingsport, Tennessee: Southern Publishers, Inc., 1938. xii + 570 
pp. Illustrations, appendices, and bibliography. $3.50.) 

In the past decade there has developed a wide interest in the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians. Candidates for degrees in the colleges have selected 
them for subjects of dissertations and some excellent manuscripts have 
resulted. These, with a number of more mature works that have been 
published, have contributed to a broad understanding of the Cherokees 
and their history. In recent years students have become increasingly 
familiar with the large amount of source material touching the history 
of these interesting people available in the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum in London, the transcripts in the Library of Congress, 
colonial records, and other repositories in this country. 

The author of this book, who resides in Chattanooga, has written from 
a deep interest in the history of these people, the aboriginal owners of 
the country in which he lives. The appearance of the book synchronizes 
with the centenary of that unhappy summer when the Cherokees were 
started on the tragic enterprise known as Indian Removal, driven from 
the country by the whites who coveted their homes and fields. 
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But the book is not about the wrongs of the Indians, nor except in a 
minor way about Indian Removal. It is divided into four books which 
the author begins with an account of the great Cherokee chief, Dragging 
Canoe, whom he calls the savage Napoleon. Most of the book is limited to 
the days of colonial contact and British intrigue, through the Revolu- 
tionary War. Necessarily there is much of Indian warfare and noted 
Cherokee warriors; there are also tests of diplomatic skill between the 
chiefs and the whites. At the end is a brief account of Sequoyah and 
Cherokee removal. 

By dint of long and intelligent research and good use of standard 
authorities and sources, Mr. Brown has assembled an impressive amount 
of useful, interesting, and authentic information about the early life and 
history of the Cherokees. The book concludes with a Cherokee vocabu- 
lary of twenty-four pages, and an appendix listing the thirty-six ces- 
sions of land made by the Cherokees to the whites. A good bibliography 
and an adequate index are features of the book. There are a number of 
good illustrations, including several historical maps. The workmanship 
of the book is also worthy of note. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma Grant FoREMAN 


A Politieal History of the Cherokee Nation, 1838-1907. By Morris L. 
Wardell (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938. x + 383 
pp. Illustrations, appendices, and bibliography. $3.50.) 

To one who undertook some of the earliest special studies of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the United States government and the Five 
Civilized Tribes it cannot be anything but gratifying to see this succes- 
sion of excellent tribal histories made or in the making. Dr. Debo’s Choce- 
taw was a fine piece of work, her Creek bids fair to be another, as Dr. 
Wardell’s Cherokee certainly is. It is a privilege to bear testimony to 
their merit. 

Substantially, Dr. Wardell begins with removal as an accomplished 
fact and proceeds to present a realistic picture of the most lasting of its 
pernicious effects, factional strife. That, at the outset, he seems a bit out 
of sympathy with John Ross is regrettable. To be distrustful of that 
supremely great chief argues an unfamiliarity with the significant events 
of the twenties and early thirties. Faith in his continuing integrity is 
of the very essence of Cherokee nationalism. Stand Watie and Boudinot 
were of the Treaty, the Ridge, the anti-Ross party and their letters with 
others, presumably from the tribal files, constitute the principal of the 
new material utilized. In the re-telling of the story of Cherokee partici- 
pation in the Civil War they permit more of the personal touch than 
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was possible before but throw no additional light on the why or the 
wherefore. 

When dealing with the Fort Smith Council, the author advances the 
opinion that it marked the beginning of a new Indian policy. Only in 
a limited way can this be accepted. Opportunist in the main the policy 
had ever been and still was. Coercion was no new experience. The re- 
construction treaties were the logical outcome of the removal. The inevi- 
table end that Ross had foreseen was not long delayed. Seclusion once 
broken, all else was doomed. Federal protection was worse than noth- 
ing. The tale of tribal dissolution is sorry indeed. 

The book that so well tells the tale has its blemishes, minor though 
they admittedly be. The thought behind the reference to ‘‘ English Indian 
poliey’’ (p. 1) is misleading, also that to the Louisiana territory (p. 4), 
to contrary opinions (p. 17), to the likeness to the preamble (p. 43), and 
to contrary reports (p. 49). The ‘‘turbulent period of American 
history — 1820-1900’ (p. 43), seems to have been strangely protracted. 
The reference to the World War (p. 86) is gratuitous. The idea con- 
veyed in note 3, page 118 is not that of the authority cited, neither is 
that regarding Drew’s regiment, on page 132. One wonders why the 
Whig party is never mentioned and why the Republican is held (p. 123), 
to have had no understanding of the Indian problem.. The date, 1866 
(p. 281), should be 1886. The entire last chapter has the appearance of 
being an afterthought and, in the matter of the bibliography, various 
pieces of source material are wrongly included among the secondary 
works: ¢.g., Richardson, Hitchcock, Nuttall. 


Aberdeen, Washington ANNIE HELOISE ABEL-HENDERSON 


Wah-To-Yah and the Taos Trail. By Lewis H. Garrard. Edited by Ralph 
P. Bieber. The Southwest Historical Series. Edited by Ralph P. 
Bieber. Vol. VI. (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1938. 377 pp. 
Map and illustrations. $6.00.) 

By a happy coincidence Francis Parkman and Lewis H. Garrard 
went to the Far West, in the same year — 1846. Both have left excellent 
records of their travels. Parkman’s Oregon Trail has long been recog- 
nized as a classic second to none in its account of the Northwest and the 
Oglala Sioux. Garrard’s Wah-To-Yah and the Taos Trail is not as well 
known as Parkman’s work. First published in 1850, it was allowed to 
remain out of print for many years before its selection as the sixth vol- 
ume of The Southwest Historical Series. 

Several points may be considered in reviewing this book. It contains 
an excellent description of life in a Cheyenne village, reminiscent of 
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Parkman’s description of life in an Oglala village. The author’s purpose 
was not, of course, that of a trained ethnologist — a field of which he 
was ignorant. Although his work is neither as accurate nor as thorough 
as that of the late George Bird Grinnell, it is of sufficient importance to 
hold the interest of every student of the life and customs of the Ameri- 
ean Indian. 

Starting for the Southwest in the year of the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, Garrard arrived at Taos in time to assist at the hanging of some 
of those concerned in the revolt against American occupation (April, 
1847). This event is described with a minuteness that is both vivid and 
gruesome. Indeed, the author gives the most detailed narrative of the 
Taos insurrection within the reviewer’s knowledge. 

Various interesting tales find a natural and proper setting in the 
course of the book — none more so than the story of John L. Hatcher’s 
visit to hell, in this ease located under Wah-To-Yah, the Spanish Peaks. 
Hatcher’s hell is in every respect as lurid as Dante’s. 

The editor deserves credit for the scholarly introduction he has written 
and more especially for the chronology of Garrard’s life and travels 
contained therein. This is most useful, as Garrard frequently wrote entire 
chapters with no indication of dates. Explanatory footnotes are numer- 
ous and pertinent. The pagination of the first edition of the work has 
been enclosed within brackets. Six illustrations and a map add to the 
merit of a volume in every sense worthy of a place in the growing bib- 
liography of the Southwest. 


Conshohocken, Pennsylvania AuBAN W. Hoopes 


Geronimo’s Story of His Iife. Recorded and edited by S. M. Barrett. 
(Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1938. xxviii + 
216 pp. Illustrations.) 

This is a reprint of a volume written by Professor Barrett and pub- 
lished in 1905. At that time he was superintendent of education at Law- 
ton, Oklahoma, near Fort Sill military reservation where Geronimo was 
a prisoner. With commendable enterprise Professor Barrett embraced 
the opportunity to obtain from this celebrated Apache prisoner facts of 
his life and historical associations, and preserve them for the information 
of all who are interested in Indian history. 

His design was undertaken in the face of objections at first interposed 
by army officers in whose custody Geronimo was. These were afterwards 
sufficiently relaxed to permit the necessary interviews and the writing 
of what Professor Barrett was able to secure by the use of much patience 
and tact from the recalcitrant old Indian. 
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A peculiar kind of diplomacy and knowledge of Indian character are 
required to interview nearly any full-blood Indian, whose methods of 
thinking and response to overtures of the curious are radically different 
from those of the white man. But in the case of Geronimo, who was par- 
ticularly temperamental and had lived a long life of suspicion of the 
white man, the results were a gratifying achievement by Professor Bar- 
rett. 

The story is simply told and presents many facts relating to the life 
of this Indian and to the customs and history of his tribe. Interesting 
events are related touching the years of conflict between these red men 
and the whites: the grievances of the Indians, the battles in which they 
sought to maintain their rights, and finally the surrender of Geronimo 
and his incarceration in Florida as a prisoner of war. Professor Barrett 
performed an act of justice in affording the Indian an opportunity to 
give his version of numerous controverted incidents. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma Grant ForEMAN 


The Changing West and Other Essays. By Laurence M. Larson. (North- 
field: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1937. xii + 180 
pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

Eight essays herein appraise and evaluate the influence of the Norwe- 
gian element in the United States, as Professor A. B. Faust did for the 
Germans about thirty years ago. In ‘‘The Changing West,’’ the keynote 
to the other articles, the author treats the human map rather than the 
physical map. His West is changing in ‘‘racial type, in intellectual in- 
terest, in outlook, in religion, and in moral standards.’’ 

An impressive array of scholars is grouped in the Norwegian race — a 
classification which passes lightly over other factors generating scholar- 
ship. An intimate touch is given in ‘‘The Iowa Convention Riot’’ which 
is the story of the efforts of a pioneer Norwegian group to attain political 
offices and power. Norwegian-American fiction began in 1838 but its true 
herald and pioneer was Tellef Grundysen. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, the 
greatest of the Norwegian-American literary men, is treated in a sketch 
marked by incisiveness and grace. 

To the reviewer the most provocative and valuable essay is ‘‘The Nor- 
wegian Element in the United States,’’ a capsule which is a model of sus- 
tained interest, interpretation, and ripened judgments on Norwegian ‘‘re- 
sourceful leadership, intelligent energy, and workable plans.’’ The ‘‘ Yan- 
kee School’’ portrays the struggles of immigrant communities over 
schools — parochial versus common schools, Christian education or non- 
sectarian instruction, the English language or the Norwegian. But by 
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the late seventies the debates over this issue had subsided. The common 
school was accepted, two systems of education were regarded as too ex- 
pensive, and ‘‘there was a growing conviction that American citizenship 
implied a loyal support of the common school.’’ An intimate sketch of 
the lay preacher on the Norwegian frontier gives high credit to the itin- 
erant preacher when communities were passing through a state of re- 
ligious chaos. He built no churches but led disturbed souls out of con- 
fusion and back to old faiths. By 1890 frontier religious conditions had 
largely disappeared. ‘‘The growth of higher educational institutions in 
secular life was paralleled on the religious side by the building of theol- 
ogical seminaries.’’ 

Interpretative rather than factual, sympathetic rather than critical, 
this volume continues the high standard of other volumes of the publish- 
ers. The author himself, unmentioned in the text, was one of the finest 
products of Norwegian culture in America. Scholars and former students 
will rejoice over this collection of matured essays. They need not, how- 
ever, be regarded as the author’s monument — they confirm the high 
standards, already known, in the craftsmanship of Professor Laurence 
M. Larson. 


State University of Iowa Louis PELZER 


Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist: Selected Writings. Vol. II, 
1846-1851. Edited by Herbert A. Kellar. (Indianapolis: Indiana 
Historical Bureau, 1936. xvii + 556 pp. Bibliography and illustra- 
tions. ) 

This is the second and concluding volume of selected writings of Solon 
Robinson which have been collected and edited by Mr. Kellar for pub- 
lication by the Indiana Historical Bureau. The more important writings 
of Robinson are assembled for a period of six years terminating sud- 
denly with 1851, when he left the Hoosier State to enter upon his career 
as an agricultural editor. Since Robinson’s writings are of regional and 
national, rather than of strictly local importance, it may be urged that 
the cause of agricultural history would have been served more adequately 
if the present plan of publication had been carried forward to include 
Robinson’s later and more mature writings covering a period of more 
than twenty years. Mr. Kellar has performed the first part of the task 
so well that it is hoped he may be enabled to complete the work for pub- 
lication in the near future. 

The first volume of Robinson’s writings was reviewed in THE MississiP- 
PI VALLEY HisToricaL REviEw for September, 1937 (see ante, XXIV, 247- 
248) to which the reader is referred. The present volume further records 
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Robinson’s observations on a wide variety of topics relating to the prac- 
tice of farming and incidental matters in many parts of the United 
States. He visited nearly every state then in the Union and came in con- 
tact with many farmers and plantation owners. The subjects to which he 
gave particular attention include agricultural societies, cattle, corn, cot- 
ton, farm implements and machinery, fertilizers, fruit, grasses, hogs, 
manufactures, markets, mills, negroes, plantations, prices of land and 
of farm products, railroads, sheep, soil and soil conservation, sugar cul- 
ture, timber, weather, and wheat. Robinson made five major tours and a 
number of lesser extent throughout the Union from 1841 to 1851, which 
afforded him unusual opportunity for critical analysis and comparison 
of farming practices. He was a prolific writer and a fluent speaker. His 
disquisition on the institution of negro slavery (pp. 253-307) which was 
reprinted in DeBow’s Review (1849, pp. 206-225, 379-389) may be 
marked for special comment. He did not accept the theory of slavery, 
but after observing the workings of the institution, he was ‘‘free to say 
that all the objections I ever had to the institution must give way to the 
strong arguments of light and reason.’’ It ‘‘brings the negro a thousand 
blessings to one curse.’’ 

Robinson’s writings constitute a record of great value for the eco- 
nomic historian; and historians are indebted to Mr. Kellar and the In- 
diana Historical Bureau for having made these two volumes available for 
ready reference. May they complete the task which otherwise may re- 
main unfinished. 

The writings are supported by a good apparatus of explanatory and 
reference notes. A classified bibliography is added. A useful index is 
provided. 7 


Iowa State College Louis BErnarD ScHMIDT 


The Tobacco Kingdom: Plantation, Market, and Factory in Virginia and 
North Carolina, 1800-1860. By Joseph C. Robert. (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1938. xiv + 286 pp. Illustrations, appendix, and 
bibliography. $3.00.) 

The ‘‘tobacco kingdom”’ in the ante-bellum period centered in pied- 
mont Virginia and the upper tier of counties in North Carolina. This 
section in 1860 produced thirty-six per cent of the nation’s leaf tobacco 
and forty-four per cent of the finished product. In three sections, 
‘*Raising the Crop,’’ ‘‘ Marketing the Leaf,’’ and ‘‘Manufacturing,’’ the 
author of this work describes in detail the whole process of tobacco cul- 
ture and manufacture in the Virginia-North Carolina tobacco belt. Those 
familiar with the cultivation of tobacco in this area today will find that 
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current practices have their origin in the ante-bellum period, which, 
in truth, was the formative period for the Virginia-Carolina tobacco 
industry. Professor Robert points out that the unusual amount of care 
required in the raising of tobacco as compared with cotton led to gen- 
erally small landholdings in the ‘‘tobacco kingdom,”’ thereby resulting 
in a more patriarchal system of slavery than was found on the cotton 
plantations of the lower South. 

Having always been curious as to the source of the interesting ware- 
house-auction method of selling leaf tobacco, the reviewer was happy to 
find in this book a clear explanation of its outgrowth from the former 
practice of sale on the basis of inspection grading. That the ante-bellum 
period was the ‘‘grand era of the tobacco chewer’’ is proven by the fact 
that ninety-eight per cent of the tobacco manufactured in this area was 
chewing tobacco. Especially interesting is the chapter, ‘‘The Negro Slave 
in the Factory.’’ Here, one finds such significant facts as the predom- 
inance of hired slaves for labor and the almost complete individual 
freedom accorded such slaves in their life outside the factory. In view 
of the frequently accepted thesis that slavery was on the decline in Vir- 
ginia in the later ante-bellum period, it is regrettable that Mr. Robert 
did not estimate the influence of the tobacco industry, where slave labor 
predominated, upon the institution of slavery in general. Likewise, to one 
who was reared in a ‘‘tobacco town’’ and who has enjoyed a variety of 
social functions in tobacco warehouses, the paucity of information on 
the use of the warehouse for social functions was a disappointment. 
The author suggests that the importance of the northern market to 
the Virginia tobacco industry may have had some influence upon the 
hesitancy of the state in withdrawing from the Union in 1860-1861. An 
elaboration of this thesis, with supporting evidence, would have proved 
interesting. 

On the whole, Mr. Robert has done a difficult job well. The book is well 
organized, clearly written, and indicates thorough research. It contains 
interesting contemporary illustrations, a valuable appendix, a classified 
bibliography, and an index. It is hoped that other southern industries 
will become the subjects of similar monographs. 


University of North Carolina J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


Isaac Franklin: Slave Trader and Planter of the Old South. By Wendell 

H. Stephenson. (University: Louisiana State University Press, 1938. 

xii + 368 pp. Financial records, 1846-1850; illustrations; and bib- 
liography. $3.00.) 

This work is not a biography but a study of certain phases of the in- 

ternal slave traffic into the Southwest and of certain aspects of large 
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scale planting, chiefly in the bottom lands of east central Louisiana. De- 
spite the zealous efforts of the author, the subject of his monograph re- 
mains a rather shadowy figure; material is not available to put real flesh 
and blood upon this important southerner. Son of an early Tennessee 
pioneer, who successfully established himself in the Cumberland region, 
Isaac Franklin engaged in the Mississippi River trade as the agent of his 
elder brothers at the age of eighteen and, after serving in the War of 
1812, spent twenty years in slave trading operations that made him prob- 
ably the most conspicuous figure in this traffic. From various records of a 
type largely neglected by historical scholars, Dr. Stephenson has been 
able to construct a fairly complete picture of these activities which were 
the chief factors in the fortune that Franklin accumulated — which after 
his death in 1846 was conservatively appraised at three-quarters of a 
million dollars. 

This contribution is all the more significant because it not only fills in 
aspects of the general outline tentatively suggested by Ulrich B. Phillips 
but also redresses the relative inattention to the southwestern area in Ban- 
eroft’s Slave Trading in the Old South. Dr. Stephenson is less inclined 
to condone the inhumanity of the slave traffic than the former and less 
inclined to condemn than the latter. Instead, he contents himself with 
piecing together an effective account of the operations of Franklin’s firm 
in Alexandria in gathering together and sending to the Natchez and New 
Orleans markets the materials for this traffic in human flesh and of the 
arrangements for their disposition in those two major markets. Although 
Franklin and his partner sent an annual coffle by the overland route, 
his later operations covered at least a monthly shipment by sea during the 
season from October to May. Adequate data is here presented upon the 
size of these consignments, the age and condition of the slaves thus con- 
veyed, the needs of the importing regions and the prices paid to meet 
them, and the legislation and other forces that influenced the traffic. 

Just before the panic of 1837 Franklin brought to a close his operations 
in the slave trade. He had already acquired holdings of lands first in 
Tennessee and later in Louisiana and Texas. His estate, ‘‘Fairvue,’’ in 
the Nashville Basin came to excell in reputation Andrew Jackson’s fam- 
ous ‘‘Hermitage,’’ which lay a few miles away; his marriage in 1839 
together with the development of his four plantation units in the parish 
of West Feliciana brought new developments in his transition from slave 
trader to planter; in this capacity he acquired a social status from which 
his earlier interests had debarred him. 

The latter two-thirds of this volume is given over to documentary ma- 
terial which illuminates the narrative and presents rich contributions to 
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the study of the negro slave plantation system. These consist of items 
taken from the local court and legal archives and from the financial rec- 
ords that were made incidental to the liquidation of Franklin’s estate af- 
ter his death. The material has been carefully selected and organized 
under headings which simplify its use and indicate more definitely its 
significance. Collectively it serves as a veritable storehouse of information 
upon the plantation economy and the social history of the Old South. It 
is to be hoped that this valuable work will inspire others to bring together 
similar data upon other centers of plantation life. 


Western Reserve University ArtHur C. CoLE 


Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. By Bell I. Wiley. Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Miscellany, XXXI. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. x + 366 pp. Bibliographical 
note. $3.00.) 

Mr. Wiley’s study brought him two honors. One was a Yale fellowship 
and the other the Baruch Prize of one thousand dollars of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy which Yale University made him surrend- 
er as the price of making his monograph into a handsome book. Yale 
should not have done this because the U. D. C. presumably gave Mr. 
Wiley the money for his own use and because his book is worthy of the 
unincumbered patronage of the great scholarly philanthropy Yale Uni- 
versity is supposed to be. It is outstanding among the dozen or more stud- 
ies published in recent years upon the internal history of the Confeder- 
acy. Mr. Wiley, as his bibliography indicates, has truly gone to the 
sources, ignoring studiously the findings of the general treatises in his 
field. A thorough combing of the published official correspondence has 
been supplemented by an extensive examination of unpublished letters. 
Such methods have made possible the revision of some accepted judg- 
ments. Post-bellum assertions about the absolute loyalty of the blacks 
during the war are refuted, for Mr. Wiley cites numerous cases of negro 
disloyalty and proves that the whites were whistling in the dark when 
they professed to believe that they did not fear their slaves. Likewise the 
post-bellum assertion that a slave during the war never molested a white 
woman is refuted by specific example. A Negro, runs a Mississippi nar- 
rative of 1864, ‘‘went into the bedroom of a couple of young ladies, and 
when he laid his hands on one of them, she screamed out, and he slapped 
her over.’’ Moreover, it is shown that the masters were as capable of 
disloyalty to the accepted obligations of slavery as were the slaves them- 
selves. Sometimes masters abandoned the slaves to the mercies of the 
Yankees and often opposed impressments of slaves for necessary military 
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labors. But, as one may expect, Mr. Wiley’s book for the most part con- 
firms previously accepted conclusions concerning the Negroes of the Con- 
federacy. This is especially true of the chapters on the Negroes as labor- 
ers and soldiers and on their relations with the federal and southern au- 
thorities. A most interesting chapter demonstrates that body servants 
were just what tradition says they were. An illuminating chapter proves 
that the church was an effective means of securing the bondage of the 
body through its control of the soul. All this is told with the reservation 
which must govern the careful scholar’s consideration of many phases 
of southern life. It is that there is a subtle paradox in interracial rela- 
tions: that statements made in one direction must be qualified by state- 
ments made in the other; that there is both hate and love, both loyalty 
and disloyalty in interracial relations. Naturally the tension of war 
heightened if it did not alter these contrasts. The Civil War produced the 
Negro who burned and raped and also the Negro who was true and sac- 
rificial toward his master. 

Mr. Wiley’s study has sins of omission. His style is clear but not en- 
gaging. Much of his writing is merely a logical cataloguing of his wealth 
of data. A few of the chapters fail to answer what they postulate; this 
is notably true of the one called ‘‘A Dying Institution.’’ The last half 
of the book, for the writing of which Yale gave the fellowship, lacks sig- 
nificance. It is largely devoted to the minutiae of the federal govern- 
ment’s administration of negro affairs in the occupied areas. It might 
have been partly suppressed in favor of more consequential matters. But 
this book has substance bound to influence future writings on the Con- 
federacy ; it is an excellent example of scholarship. 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia Francis B. SimKiIns 


Jefferson Davis: The Unreal and the Real. By Robert McElroy. 2 vols. 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1937. xviii + viii + 783 pp. Ilus- 
trations and bibliography. $8.00.) 

The long-felt need of an adequate biography of Jefferson Davis has not 
been met by this superficial study. Especially disappointing are those 
chapters which cover Davis’ administration of the United States war 
department and of the presidency of the Confederacy. Discriminating 
readers will marvel at the author’s apparent unawareness of recent histor- 
ical investigations in this period and at the numerous factual errors (some 
of which are amazing) and will be irritated by the entire absence of 
footnote references to sources. Examples of the first of these faults are the 
repetition of James F. Rhodes charges against Stephen A. Douglas in the 
matter of the Nebraska bill and of the same writer’s partisan criticism of 
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the policies of Buchanan in the winter of 1860-1861. Among the factual 
errors — many of which are unimportant except for what they reveal — 
are such as these: that Charles Sumner was assaulted by two congressmen 
from South Carolina (p. 168) ; that the orders (of December 11, 1860) to 
Major Anderson in Fort Moultrie were from Cass (p. 232); that the 
famous peroration of Lincoln’s first inaugural was ‘‘said to have been 
written for him by Seward’’ (p. 271); that Andrew Johnson continued 
the ‘‘ten per cent’’ plan of Lincoln in reorganizing the southern states 
(p. 477) ; and that William M. Evarts was attorney general of the Unit- 
ed States when Davis appeared before Judge Underwood in May, 1867. 
The absence of footnote citations is especially irritating because of the 
many doubtful statements which cannot be easily checked. Nor is it a 
comfort to be told (p. 699) that ‘‘the full text, with footnotes attached, 
has been deposited in the New York Public Library,’’ since few readers 
will find it possible to make the pilgrimage to the original manuscript. 

But it may be that Professor McElroy was less concerned with writing 
a comprehensive biography than, as his subtitle suggests, with present- 
ing the ‘‘real’’ Davis as distinguished from the ‘‘unreal’’ one of the 
wartime cartoons and hostile tradition. He justly reveals the leader of 
the ‘‘Lost Cause’’ as a man of high and sensitive honor and unflinching 
courage, of an essentially kindly nature and, though at times stubborn 
and combative, as a lover of justice. He also has much to say of Davis’ 
veneration for the Constitution and for the rights of states, but he does 
not indicate to what extent this reverence was induced by the necessity 
of defending a sectional minority — which is, of course, a difficult ques- 
tion. On the troublesome matter of slavery —a hard thing to explain to 
the British public, to whom the work seems largely addressed — the au- 
thor is not content to explain Davis’ ideas in the light of his times, but 
asserts that the southerner was, like Lincoln, ‘‘a patient abolitionist’’ 
who early looked forward to the extinction of slavery and whose views 
on that subject differed from Lincoln’s chiefly in holding that emancipa- 
tion would sooner come from dispersing the slaves through the terri- 
tories than from confining them to the southern states. In the reviewer’s 
opinion this is giving too much importance to a mere dialectic maneuver. 
But if the author’s primary purpose is to prove the high personal char- 
acter of Davis, one wonders whether it is necessary at this late day. 
Surely, no informed person now believes the old slanders. 

A few misprints of proper names occur: ‘‘Halley’’ for Holley (pp. 
9-10), ‘‘Hatts’’ for Watts (p. 298), and ‘‘Andrew Jackson’’ for An- 
drew Johnson (p. 745). The critical bibliography covers some fifty-eight 
pages, but a sharp eye is needed to pick out the headings from the text. 
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Of the eight portraits of Davis, one is reproduced for the first time. The 
two indexes, one of names and one of subjects, would have been more 
convenient for use if combined. The paging is continuous through the two 
volumes. 


University of Texas CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


The Collapse of the Confederacy. By Charles H. Wesley. (Washington: 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1937. xiv-+ 225 pp. Appendix and 
bibliography. $2.15.) 

In this volume, Dr. Wesley amplifies the thesis of an earlier essay: in 
brief, that defective morale was more responsible for the defeat of the 
South than deficiencies of material. 

In matters of raw material, manufacture, and transportation, he holds, 
for example, that administrative inefficiency failed to make the most of 
adequate (though not ample) resources. He emphasizes individual and 
state rights intransigeance, and the bitterness of class divisions, as fac- 
tors in the outcome of the war. Slavery constituted a diplomatic weak- 
ness, but it did so because it represented a ‘‘social lag’’ that made the 
South’s moral and propagandistic position untenable; when ‘‘the last 
desperate measure’’ (negro enlistment) was undertaken, he holds, a 
deadly spiritual bankruptcy became manifest. 5 

There is ample justification for the view that defective morale was an 
important factor in the collapse of the Confederacy, the most recent pre- 
sentations of evidence being McElroy’s Jefferson Davis and Simkins and 
Patton’s Women of the Confederacy. It cannot, however, be flatly said 
which came first: the chicken of defeatism or the egg of ineffectiveness. 
Mr. Wesley makes a succinct and well-organized presentation of his case; 
his book would be still more valuable if it went more into human and 
technical detail. 

It is a valuable corrective to certain more conventional treatments; 
perhaps it was intended as such. Mr. Wesley, in a ‘‘Postscript,’’ writes: 
‘‘Popular morale . . . has generally failed to receive the attention which 
its influence upon the Confederate resistance merits. Historians of the 
Confederacy have based their works mainly upon the military subjuga- 
tion of the South ... They have extolled the virtues of the internal life 
of the Confederacy but made no attempt to analyze its weakness . . . The 
collapse of the South was due in part to a lack of resources, but more 
directly to the absence of a whole-hearted and sustained resistance, the 
complete renunciation of self, the popular support of its government’s 
measures, the devoted and continued loyalty to its declared principles — 
without which no revolution has been successful.’’ 


National Archives Paut LEWINSON 
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Men and Iron: The History of New York Central. By Edward Hunger- 
ford. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1938. viii + 424 pp. II- 
lustrations. $3.75.) 

The inspiration for the main title of this volume was derived from the 
remark of a president of the New York Central that ‘‘this railroad is 
ninety-five per cent men — and five per cent iron.’’ While Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s allotment of space to the two ingredients does not adhere faith- 
fully to the prescribed percentages, he has nevertheless given sufficient 
attention to ‘‘men’’ to make his volume a lively and readable addition 
to the comparatively short list of histories of great American railway 
systems. 

With real skill the author has untangled the details of the early his- 
tory of the small railroads which formed the rail chain between Albany 
and Buffalo, and which were subsequently united as the original New 
York Central. He sketches with equal clarity the growth of the Hudson 
River Railroad and the beginnings of Commodore Vanderbilt’s career 
as a railway man. The latter half of the book is the more familiar story 
of the rounding out, under Vanderbilt auspices, of the New York Central 
system through the acquisition of the Lake Shore and the Big Four, 
which gave access to the principal industrial and commercial centers of 
the Middle West. 

Although financial history is dealt with sketchily, technical questions, 
such as the early problems of motive power, rails and road-bed, terminal 
facilities, the speeding np of passenger service, and the increased com- 
forts of railway travel are discussed in detail. Even the labor relations 
of the company receive attention. A chapter entitled ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln 
Rides the Central,’’ thrown into the middle of the book, is a bit of anti- 
quarianism wholly irrelevant to the main theme of the book. 

While Mr. Hungerford has researched diligently in the early records 
of the company and in newspapers, he has largely neglected the reports 
of legislative investigating committees and court records, from which 
the seamy side of the New York Central’s history must be written. The 
Erie War, which Vanderbilt precipitated, is relegated to a footnote. The 
relation of the road to the early development of the oil industry and to 
the growth of the Standard Oil Company is wholly ignored. The rail- 
road’s interference in state politics and Vanderbilt’s wholesale debauch- 
ing of a state legislature are passed over in silence. The preoccupation of 
the author with the constructive aspects of railway history does not war- 
rant the use of the whitewash brush in other phases. 


Brown University JAMES B. HEDGES 
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Horatio Seymour of New York. By Stewart Mitchell. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1938. xx + 623 pp. Illustrations, appendix, 
and bibliography. $5.00.) 

For many Americans the name of Horatio Seymour represents a politi- 
cian who tried vainly to ignore the momentous issues which caused the 
Civil War, who quarreled openly with the Lincoln administration over 
the proper way to save the Union, who condoned the draft riots in New 
York, who led a hopeless campaign to defeat General Grant for the pres- 
idency in 1868 and then passed into deserved oblivion. Readers of Stew- 
art Mitchell’s richly documented biography will meet a very different 
Seymour. From these pages he emerges as ‘‘one of the best loved and 
most sagacious sons of New York,’’ a statesman faithful to the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition, who ‘‘never yielded to the temptation to persuade men 
by means of making the worse cause seem the better.’’ Although he served 
his political apprenticeship in the days when the Albany Regency was 
powerful, he always preferred compromise to conflict, reconciliation to 
revenge. Fanaticism — whether that of the nativist, prohibitionist, or 
abolitionist — ever repelled him. As a young man he was bored by the 
feuds within the Democratic Party; later he held in contempt the men 
who fed the feud between North and South. Yet there was no lack of res- 
olution in the serenity which he maintained through violent days. 

Edward Channing once remarked that ‘‘if Horatio Seymour had only 
become a Republican, he would have died a great American statesman.”’ 
Mr. Mitchell’s explanation of why Seymour did not do so is convincing. 
Indeed, one begins to wonder why any intelligent American in the years 
just before the Civil War chose to become a Republican. At times the 
argument runs dangerously close to partisan pleading. Though one can- 
not deny Seymour’s high minded sincerity, can one be sure that the 
course which he advocated would have averted armed conflict? When 
war came, was he wise in his decision to support the objectives of the 
government, but to denounce the methods by which Lincoln sought to 
realize those objectives? Could the war have been won if Lincoln had 
accepted Seymour’s advice concerning military arrests, suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and conscription? Or, as Mr. Mitchell intimates, 
was Seymour too good a lawyer to have saved the Union? 

Mr. Mitchell has done his portrait on a large canvas. There is almost 
too much background. Some of the digressions into the general politics 
of the period might well have been omitted. The comments on the Whigs 
and the origins of the Republican Party are the least impressive portions 
of the study. Yet Mr. Mitchell’s prose is at all times compelling. Even 
his blow-by-blow description of the political bouts in New York during 
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the forties and fifties holds the reader’s interest, and one follows with 
excitement his skilful use of new evidence to demolish ancient error. He 
has done what he set out to do, to give his readers an understanding of the 
one man in American history who has ‘‘received the presidential nomina- 
tion of a major political party wholly against his own will.’’ 


Columbia University JoHN A. Krovut 


Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel. By C. Vann Woodward. (New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1938. xiv + 518 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. 
$3.75.) 

Without solving the riddle that was Tom Watson, Mr. Woodward in 
his brilliantly written and scholarly biography of the rebel agrarian has 
gone far in that direction. To those who only remember Watson as a 
violent and erratic person waging war upon the Catholic hierarchy, the 
Jews, the Negroes, and upon war itself, this book will be a dramatic and 
stirring surprise. For one would have to go far to find a more sincere, 
courageous, and capable leader than was Tom Watson until his cru- 
sading army had been destroyed by desertion and unfair and con- 
stant defeat. Mr. Woodward’s story of Watson, the leader of the southern 
agrarian revolt, is poignant and convincing. 

That portion of the book, which tells the story of Watson, the 
apostate, seems to the reviewer to lack the insight of the portion 
which deals with the crusader. The most charitable explanations that the 
author suggests are that Watson had been driven almost mad by the con- 
stant defeat of his great ideals, and by the death of his beloved children. 
Undoubtedly these were potent forces in wrecking the delicately bal- 
anced nerves and self-control of Tom Watson. There was also his Na- 
poleonic complex which gave rise to an enlarged ego. But these do not 
explain the direction of his phobias — his anti-Catholic-Jewish-Negro at- 
titudes. Reflection would seem to show that Watson’s racial and religious 
bigotry were logically and psychologically identified with his populism. 
Watson’s bitterness toward the Negro after 1904 probably grew out of 
the fact that the Negro whom he was striving to elevate had been the 
cause of his defeat: the spectre of negro domination frightened otherwise 
genuine populists into the Bourbon party, and most important of all the 
negro vote frequently at a dime a head was used for twenty years by the 
Bourbon Democrats to defeat populism and reform in Georgia. Watson 
inevitably concluded under these circumstances that the negro vote 
would have to be eliminated before the Bourbons could be ousted and 
liberal laws enacted and enforced. Nor was it until the negro vote had been 
eliminated that Watson was able to have any weight in law-making in 
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Georgia. His life long study of the French Revolution and of Thomas 
Jefferson profoundly influenced his attitude toward any kind of religious 
hierachy, and particularly the most powerful of all, the Catholic. His 
anti-Jewish attitude which evolved after the Leo Frank case was probably 
more of a class than a race hatred. To him the influence brought to bear 
in the Frank case represented the great money power corrupting and con- 
troling government: this was the power he fought all his life. Actually, 
despite these apparent aberrations, Watson was basically consistent and 
he died as he had lived an unregenerate populist and agrarian rebel. 


Vanderbilt University FRANK OWSLEY 


Magoon in Cuba: A History of the Second Intervention, 1906-1909. By 
David A. Lockmiller. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1938. xiii + 252 pp. Frontispiece, frontispiece map, and se- 
lected bibliography. $3.00.) 

The provisional government which ruled Cuba from 1906 until 1909 
did much useful work, with a minimum of the bitter feeling and blood- 
shed which was so painful a feature of later interventions in other coun- 
tries. On the other hand, very serious charges of financial mismanage- 
ment and corrupt political practices have been made against the provision- 
al governor and his subordinates by Cuban historians. American scholars 
have regarded these charges as grossly exaggerated, though admitting that 
some aspects of Magoon’s administration were open to criticism. This 
difference of opinion gives a special interest to the first monograph in 
English devoted entirely to the provisional government’s work. 

Dr. Lockmiller gives a detailed account of this work in all its aspects. 
His material is drawn not only from documentary sources but also from 
interviews and correspondence with persons who played a part in the 
events which he is describing. As might perhaps be expected, his ap- 
parently conscientious search for all available material does not seem to 
have unearthed many important new facts, and his general picture is 
essentially similar to that painted by other American historians. So also 
is his verdict with respect to the accusations made against the provisional 
governor. He absolves Magoon of any charge of personal dishonesty and 
cites figures to show that there is no basis for charges of wastefulness and 
extravagance in the management of Cuba’s finances. On the other hand, 
he admits that improper appointments were made, under instructions 
from Washington to placate the Cuban political leaders, and he feels that 
too many pardons may have been granted. Unfortunately, he does not pro- 
duce the detailed evidence which would finally dispose of these disputed 
questions. A detailed study of the provisional government’s finances 
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and of its dealing with contractors, and a case by case analysis of ap- 
pointments made and pardons granted, would have been a formidable task 
and perhaps an impossible one, but the student of Cuban history will 
wish that Dr. Lockmiller had gone farther along this line than he did. 
The book is, nevertheless, of real value as a well-rounded and thoroughly 
documented account of one of the more important episodes in the history 
of this country’s relations with the Caribbean. 


Princeton University Dana G. Munro 


Woodrow Wilson: Disciple of Revolution. By Jennings C. Wise. (New 
York: Paisley Press, Inc., 1938. xxiv +- 674 pp. Appendices and bib- 
liography. $3.75.) 

This is a most interesting book on one of the most democratic of all 
American presidents. Its major contribution bears on the subject of for- 
eign relations after the American-Spanish War. It is clearly proved that 
leading Republicans from 1898 to 1918 were strongly concerned with the 
idea of a world peace which should result in an international organiza- 
tion not unlike Congress as projected by Washington, Franklin, Madi- 
son, and the Adamses. Andrew Carnegie gave $10,000,000 to endow the 
undertaking. Henry Cabot Lodge, Elihu Root, William H. Taft, and a 
score of others were absolutely committed to the program and their 
first scheme was to have a world court in Holland; later they developed 
the idea of a League of Nations which was to decide what to do in case 
any government failed to co-operate. English statesmen joined these 
eminent Republicans and brought all possible pressure upon Germany. 

Mr. Wise presents conducive proofs of the attitudes of a score of ad- 
vocates of the philosophy of peace which he calls revolutionary. It was in 
fact much the same philosophy that the revolutionists of 1776-1789 urged 
upon the thirteen ‘‘free states’’ that were none too friendly in 1783-1789, 
when debts were so huge that Washington said they would defeat Ameri- 
can freedom unless reasonably paid. And Woodrow Wilson said the same 
thing about democratic freedom in 1918 if the amazing debts and extra- 
ordinary trade relations were not paid and made normal at the end of 
the worst war mankind has ever endured. It is Wilson’s activity and 
what the author calls his deceit that fills 653 pages of this valuable book; 
but the American President, who is apt to be classed with Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln in less than fifty years, was not a revolutionist, 
unless real democracy would be a revolution for Americans. Wilson said 
confidentially to the reviewer on August 15, 1915, that ‘‘the German 
militarists were apt to subordinate all Europe and destroy democracy.”’ 
‘Tf that becomes obvious,’’ he added, ‘‘I shall have to urge our people 
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to join the allies. Because if all Europe falls under German control, our 
American world will be in grave danger. We must save democracy.”’ 

The attitudes of the various groups of the American people, however, 
made Wilson’s position most difficult. If the President had said to the 
country what he said to the reviewer, he would not have been re-elected 
in 1916. Consequently the ‘‘strange’’ policy which the author describes 
was applied from August, 1914, to April, 1917. There was no other 
course, even though he ‘‘deceived’’ his intimate friend, Colonel Edward 
M. House. One cannot be sure of this; but any one may recognize the 
necessary problem of keeping William J. Bryan in his cabinet as long as 
possible and at the same time the absolute necessity of abandoning the 
friendship of George Harvey, an ally of Tammany Hall politicians who 
fought Wilson’s nomination to the last ditch at Baltimore in 1912. 

Certain domestic objectives of Wilson are not discussed. He was a mild 
reactionary during his early years; but the facts of history and the po- 
litical events in his own country caused him gradually to adopt the ideals 
of Jefferson. He once said to the reviewer : ‘‘If we do not have economic 
democracy we shall lose political democracy.’’ He then described the 
maneuvers of political groups in Congress and showed how often minori- 
ties defeated great majorities. But this excellent book does show what a 
great leader Wilson became when the people of his country indicated 
their readiness to stop the brutal submarine practices of the Germans in 
1917. When the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed by the Germans and 
the Russians in January, 1918, Wilson gave out his famous Fourteen 
Points — democratic rights of all peoples which was to be the objective 
of the American President in Paris. The reviewer hopes for a second 
volume on American conduct of war, 1917-1918, and the curious rejec- 
tion of all Wilson’s objectives by Congress between 1918 and 1923. 


Round Hill, Virginia Wri E. Dopp 


Beyond No Man’s Land. By Leonard P. Kurtz. (Buffalo: Foster & Stew- 
art, 1937. 151 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

Reminiscences of this sort have a legitimate place among the sources 
from which war history must be written. Official dispatches are often 
distilled down several times from the observations of eye witnesses, and 
have the additional disqualification of presenting a succession of alibis or 
complacencies. Such unofficial reports as this book represents are apt to 
be as candid as their authors’ records and memories will permit. By us- 
ing a flood of them the military historian may some day be able to make 
important corrections in the existing record. 

By the lay reader this tale will be remembered primarily for the con- 
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vineing picture of army life that it presents. He will not know, any bet- 
ter than the author knew at the time these things happened, what troop 
movements are being described. But he will realize fully that the sol- 
dier’s life was as much a struggle to get food and to get rid of ‘‘cooties,”’ 
to dig ‘‘funk holes,’’ and to find a place to sleep, as ever it was to cause 
misery to the enemy. He will be impressed, too, with the kindly treat- 
ment the writer received from his German captors. 

It is a pity that a book otherwise creditable as to format should be 
marred by spacings, sometimes two or three lines thick, between the 
paragraphs. There ought to be a law against that. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


Social Security. By Maxwell Stewart. (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1937. xii-++ 320 pp. Notes, selected references, and 
appendices. $3.00.) 

This book serves well the purpose set for it by the author, to provide 
a short survey of the problem of social security written in a sufficiently 
untechnical manner to appeal to the general reading public. It attempts 
to present in an appropriate historical setting the prevailing insecurity 
of the age, the tragic plight of the unemployed, and the inadequacy of 
ordinary relief measures to meet the varied types of insecurity that con- 
front the working classes. It surveys briefly the efforts that have been 
made in the United States, and elsewhere, to provide social security. 
The Federal Social Security Act of 1935 it defends as a ‘‘bold and com- 
prehensive attack on the problem of social and economic insecurity,’’ but 
the reader is left in no doubt as to the author’s conviction that this 
measure leaves much to be desired—a whole chapter is devoted to 
‘*Criticisms of the Act.’’ 

The author believes that the election of 1936 amounted to an em- 
phatic reproof to the Republicans for their attack on the Social Security 
Act, and he expects from the coming years, whatever the party in power, 
progress toward a better integrated and more adequately harmonized 
system of social security. This can be accomplished, he thinks, either by 
‘*an integrated system of federal subsidies to the states,’’ or, preferably, 
by ‘‘a carefully integrated, pay-as-you-go, federal social assurance plan 
which would include provision against all hazards.’’ Needless to say, his 
chapters on the great desirability of social security are far more con- 
vincing than his suggestions as to how the desired end is to be brought 
about. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 
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The United States in World Affairs: An Account of American Foreign 
Relations, 1937. By Whitney H. Shepardson in collaboration with 
William O. Scroggs. (New York: Harper and Bros. for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1938. xiv + 338 pp. Bibliography, appendices, 
and map. $3.00.) 

This book is not only an extremely interesting and well-proportioned 
survey, but it has also a philosophic quality which adds immensely to its 
value. Are Americans of an older generation aware of the significance 
of the immense changes of the last twenty years: of the rise of new re- 
ligions, communism and totalitarianism, which in intensity and influence 
seem to dwarf historic Christianity; of the violent reaction against de- 
mocracy ; of the insidious development of the ideal of self-sufficiency and 
of economic nationalism; of the actual demonstration of the practicabil- 
ity (not necessarily the success) of an economic order other than capi- 
talism? Seeing all these things, how do they propose to conduct their 
own affairs, and especially their relations to the world at large? 

Two main currents make themselves felt in American foreign policy. 
One flows strongly in the direction of withdrawal from the rest of the 
world: neutrality in conflicts in Europe or in Asia, buttressed by legis- 
lative prohibitions such as those written into the Neutrality Act of 1937, 
a refusal to protect this country’s economic interests in disturbed re- 
gions, distrust of all commitments. The other (and the authors of this 
volume suggest that it is gaining strength), taking its rise in moral 
judgments such as are inevitable for many Americans, insists upon 
moral condemnation of the totalitarian states and squints at action 
against them. Its existence explains the fact that the Neutrality 
Act, for all its theory of abstention, really makes things relatively easy in 
case of a new European war for the democratic nations; it explains 
Roosevelt’s Chicago speech, with its suggestion of a quarantine against 
law-breaking nations; it explains the presence of American warships in 
the Orient and of American diplomats at the Brussels conference; it 
explains the defeat of the Ludlow resolution. 

Let no one believe the choice between these two different conceptions 
of policy is easy. Isolation, if psychologically possible in a world of 
mounting passion, has its perils; militant opposition to totalitarian ideol- 
ogies may, if it extends to war, wreck what is left of the older cherished 
ideals of democracy and freedom, to say nothing of its cost in blood and 
agony. Messrs. Shepardson and Scroggs do not make a choice for the 
reader; in this they are less light-hearted and more discreet than all too 
many students of foreign policy. Will the choice be a matter of intellect, 
anyway; or will the great forces moving in the world, playing on the 
feelings of men, determine it for the people of the United States? 

University of Rochester DeExTER PERKINS 
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Canada and Her Great Neighbor: Sociological Surveys of Opinions and 
Attitudes in Canada concerning the United States. Edited by H. F. 
Angus. The Relations of Canada and tha United States. A Series of 
Studies Prepared under the Direction of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace: Division of Economics and History. Di- 
rected by James T. Shotwell. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. xxxviii + 451 pp. $3.75.) 

This volume is unique. Seldom has an attempt been made to find out 
what one people think of another, and that other their powerful neigh- 
bor upon whose future policy their very life depends. A group of inves- 
tigators, using the techniques of the sociological survey, have subjected 
Canada to psychoanalysis in order to discover and explain the opinions 
and attitudes held in Canada concerning the United States. That the 
book should be published at all is itself the best evidence of friendly 
neighborly relations and proof that the United States is a ‘‘better sport’’ 
than some Canadians believe. 

Since Canada is not itself a national unit, this volume contains sep- 
arate studies of its main geographical divisions. Canadian schools, radio, 
movies, the press, political debate, periodicals, books, as well as labor and 
religious organizations have been examined to get a fair sampling of 
Canadian attitudes, in order to discover the channels through which 
American influences reach Canada, and what their effects upon Canadian 
opinion really are. 

Most Canadians seem to be convinced of the superiority of their laws, 
government, morals, and culture. They believe that they live much more 
simply, honestly, and morally than their American cousins and have 
little difficulty in proving that they observe the Sabbath more faithfully. 
They are sensitive, perhaps because of a deep sense of inequality, some- 
what jealous, and defensively assertive of their own virtues, perhaps 
because of a long struggle to resist absorption by the United States. 
Americans seem boastful, emotional, erratic, and excitable. Hollywood 
is a corruptive influence, but Canadians prefer its pictures to those of 
the Empire. Sophistication may be preferable to a dull and uninterest- 
ing existence, and even the most moral sometimes enjoy being shocked. 
Unfortunately, all too many incidents in American life, like tree and flag- 
pole sitting contests, dance marathons, rackets, and kidnappers’ trials, 
furnish the material for the distorted American stereotype of Uncle 
Sam the Superman, which Canadian newspapers have stamped upon the 
minds of their uncritical readers. On the other hand, Canadians ridicule 
the baseball ‘‘World’s Series’’ as an evidence of braggadocio, but not 
their own ‘‘ World Hockey Series.’’ They chide Americans for their dis- 
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mal ignorance of Canadian affairs, but are supremely confident of their 
own prejudiced and defective notions about the United States. Amer- 
icans will be shocked by this picture of themselves, They have been con- 
tent to talk about an ‘‘unfortified frontier’? and ‘‘the hundred years 
of peace,’’ and let it go at that! ‘‘We like the Americans we know, but we 
do not like the United States,’’ is a widely held Canadian opinion. More 
serious is an apparent distrust of America’s fundamental honesty — ‘‘if 
you sup with the devil, you must use a long spoon’’ — and the fact that 
of 1100 editorials and dispatches printed in the Winnipeg papers in a 
four year period, not more than a dozen ‘‘expressed appreciation of any 
event or quality in American life.’’ 

This book was worth doing. It will help clear away patriotic cobwebs 
on both sides of the boundary. Some things have changed since the bulk 
of the narrative was written two years ago and much repetition makes 
it rather monotonous reading. As an evidence of occasional Canadian 
carelessness about American history, it might be well to point out that 
since the Civil War started in April, 1861, it could hardly have been 
‘*in progress a month’’ on January 25, 1861 (p. 65). It is to be regretted 
that in what purports to be a scientific sociological investigation, the 
editor deliberately suppressed some of the more violent criticisms of the 
United States. 


Oberlin College CarL WITTKE 


South American Dictators during the First Century of Independence. 
Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. Studies in Hispanic American Affairs, 
Vol. V. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. (Washington: George Wash- 
ington University Press, 1937. vii + 502 pp. $3.00.) 

The last in the series of Studies in Hispanic American Affairs, this 
volume embraces lectures given to the Fifth Seminar Conference at 
George Washington University during the summer of 1936. Like the four 
previous, this volume is a symposium, a half dozen persons contributing 
the twenty-three chapters and appendix. Also like the previous volumes, 
the contributions are as varied as the writings of six people could be. 
Much of the variety is the natural consequence of the failure on the 
part of the editor to bring the contributors to a degree of uniformity on 
the meaning of the term ‘‘dictator.’’ If the term was to be applied to 
some three dozen chief executives of nineteenth-century South America, 
it might as well have been extended to include all such officials. A part 
of the variety found in the contributions is inherent in the method of 
treatment. Each author seems to have devised his own particular method; 
and the method employed depended upon the quantity and quality of 
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material which the individual author happened to have in his repertoire 
of knowledge. 

The introduction to the volume consists of three chapters which at- 
tempt two things: first, a characterization of a typical dictator; second, 
a characterization of the political philosophies dominating the struc- 
tural schemes of San Martin and Bolivar. These are followed by twelve 
chapters (pt. II) dealing with as many so-called dictators of Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and Chile. Based largely upon secondary materials, 
and often omitting the use of well-known pertinent treatises, these chap- 
ters fit their subjects into a sketchy historical setting. On the whole, the 
treatments contribute little to the knowledge of the subject — the dic- 
tators. 

Chapters sixteen to twenty inclusive (pt. III) treat the dictators of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, including such major characters as San 
Martin and Bolivar. Attachment of Bolivar to dictatorship in Peru and 
Bolivia and not in Colombia raises a moot question in logic. But, more 
pertinent, these five chapters are characterized by needlessly long quota- 
tions, untranslated Spanish phrases, monotonous and repetitious detail, 
ineffective composition, and exaggerated statements. On the other hand, 
the materials drawn upon for these chapters are quite varied and ex- 
tensive. 

Dr. Rippy’s two chapters (pt. IV) on the half dozen dictators of Co- 
lombia and Venezuela are clearly organized and attractively written. 
The last chapter of the book (pt. V), dealing with ‘‘Constitutional Dic- 
tatorship in Brazil,’’ is a good summary of Brazilian history since inde- 
pendence with emphasis on the social and economic bases of the various 
oligarchies. Finally, the appendix is a brief discourse on ‘‘ Juan Manuel 
de Rosas and the Church,’’ which should be read in connection with the 
inadequate treatise in the body of the book on the ‘‘Greatest of Argen- 
tine Dictators.’’ 

The good format of the volume is marred too frequently by very care- 
less proofreading. The five volumes of the series, of which this is the last, 
present a body of material very useful to the student of Latin American 
history. Congratulations are in order to Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, the editor. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F.. Hin 


Boundaries, Possessions, and Conflicts in South America. By Gordon 
Ireland. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. xii + 345 
pp. Maps and appendices. $4.50.) 

‘‘This book represents an attempt to present in a single volume the 

factual story of the boundary disputes which have constituted so large a 
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proportion of the international problems of the South American repub- 
lies for over a hundred years.’’ Employing materials found in hun- 
dreds of books and reports, the author has endeavored ‘‘to approach the 
ideal of a compilation at once easy to read and useful to consult.’’ That 
the compilation is ‘‘useful to consult’’ no intelligent person can deny; 
that it is ‘‘easy to read’’ most intelligent persons will deny. It is, of 
course, very difficult to make a work that is primarily a summary of 
treaties fascinating reading. The profuse notes intend to serve a double 
purpose: to indicate the ‘‘authority for the facts stated’’ and to suggest 
‘starting places for those who may desire to obtain further light on a 
particular point.’’ 

The arrangement of the material in the body of the book is in three 
major divisions: mainland boundary disputes and adjustments; dis- 
putes in regard to island possessions; and existing treaty relations bear- 
ing upon these disputes and their attempted settlements. Then follow 
three useful appendices on the subjects of the first grants, Uti Possidetis, 
and marine boundaries. The twenty-three maps illustrating the specific 
boundary problems and the large pocket map of South America are in- 
dispensable additions to the other material presented. Unfortunately, the 
lettering on the small maps has been reduced so much in reproduction 
to require the use of a reading glass. ‘ 

The reader should not expect to find in this handbook an extensive 
treatment of any of the more than a half hundred topics included. At 
any rate he will find only a brief treatment of most of the subjects and 
not more than an outline of some of them. Students of history in partic- 
ular will note a great lacundity in the use of personal and diplomatic cor- 
respondence, though they will discover leads to many unexploited fields. 
The historical guild will thank Professor Ireland for his useful outline 
and guide and will hope he may perform a similar task for the rest of 
Latin America. 


Ohio State University Lawrence F, Hm 


A History of Printing in the United States: The Story of the Introduc- 
tion of the Press and of Its History and Influence during the Pioneer 
Period in Each State of the Union. By Douglas C. MeMurtrie. Vol. 
II, Middle and South Atlantic States. (New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1936. xxviii + 462 pp. Illustrations, bibliographies, and notes. 
$6.00.) 

For a decade Mr. McMurtrie, whose reputation in typography is in- 
ternational, has been preparing a four-volume history of printing in the 

United States during the pioneer period of each state. The complete work 
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is now largely in type; for textual reasons the second volume is the 
first to appear. 

The work is authoritative, elaborate, unique, and therefore indispen- 
sable. Because printing so clearly defines and extends the culture of peo- 
ple, many historians have given attention to early printing in America: 
there are extensive, well-nigh ‘‘definitive’’ bibliographies and histories 
of early publications of all kinds, and there are notable biographies of 
early printers and studies of printing in a number of the states. But 
since Isaiah Thomas’ History of Printing in America (1810, slightly 
revised by other hands in 1874), necessarily confined to the most easterly 
states, there has been no general historical summary excepting the one- 
volume Printing in the Americas (1937) by John Clyde Oswald. Mr. 
McMurtrie’s four volumes will be the first elaborate study covering all 
the states. 

Assisted by Messrs. Charles H. Good and Albert H. Allen, the author 
has made careful use of previous studies, and he has undertaken consid- 
erable original research throughout ‘‘almost all’’ of the states. Insofar 
as accounts of early printing in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States are already trustworthy and numerous, the fruits of his original 
work are more evident in the chapters dealing with other regions. 

The second volume, containing seventy-one illustrations, is a running 
account describing early printing establishments, printers, publications, 
and related historical details in the states along the Atlantic coast from 
New York to Georgia; for the purposes of this volume, the ‘‘pioneer’’ 
period comes to a close with the end of the eighteenth century. The scale 
of the work may be indicated by noting that eighty-nine pages are de- 
voted to New York, ninety-eight to Pennsylvania, twenty-nine to North 
Carolina, and thirty-four to Georgia. The bibliographies and notes tes- 
tify to the author’s good use of books and articles. New material, espe- 
cially matters relating to early printing in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, indicates original research. As the volumes proceed 
to recount the history of printing in the central and western states, read- 
ers are assured of an increasing amount of new material. 


Western Reserve University Lyon N. RicHaRDSON 











HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Russell J. Ferguson, University of Pittsburgh, program chairman for 
the mid-winter meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
announces that William O. Lynch, Indiana University, president of the 
association, will preside at the annual dinner where greetings will be 
given by Frederic L. Paxson, University of California, president of the 
American Historical Association, and an address entitled ‘‘Culture in 
Immigrant Chests’’ will be presented by Carl Wittke of Oberlin College. 
Avery O. Craven, University of Chicago, will be chairman of the joint 
session of the Mississippi Valley and American Historical Associa- 
tions. This session will concern the general theme, ‘‘Sectional Unrest in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley,’’ and papers will be as follows: ‘‘ Daniel 
Howell Hise, Free-thinker and Abolitionist,’’ by Lewis E. Atherton, 
University of Missouri; ‘‘The American Missionary Association as an 
Anti-Slavery Society,’’ by Robert S. Fletcher, Oberlin College, in collab- 
oration with Lloyd V. Hennings, Whitehouse High School, Ohio, and 
‘*Economic Pressures and Party Disintegration in the Great Lakes Re- 
gion: 1846-1848,’’ by Madison Kuhn, Michigan State College. The joint 
session will be held on the afternoon of December 28 and the annual 
dinner will take place that evening. Both events are scheduled at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, where the American Historical Association meets 
December 28-30. 


Recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress include: a copy of a narrative of Christopher Baron de Graf- 
fenried’s voyage to America, 1711; a photostat of the journal of Major 
General James Wolfe, May to August, 1759; additional photostats of the 
letters of George Washington; fifty-three papers of David Van Schaack, 
of Henry Van Schaack, and (mainly) of Peter Van Schaack, 1776-1841; 
additional papers of Alexander S. Palmer and Nathaniel B. Palmer, 
1824-1892; a volume of letters of Francis Granger, mainly to Thurlow 
Weed, 1825-1838 ; a transcript of certain pages of the journal of Colonel 
John C. Fremont, January-February, 1849; photographic copies of two 
papers of Abraham Lincoln, 1860 and 1865; papers of Julius Goebel, 
1873-1930; archives of the American Historical Association, 1882 to 
1934; typewritten copies of twenty-three papers of Secretary Jeremiah 
McC. Rusk, mainly letters received, 1888-1892; additional papers of Jus- 
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tin S. Morrill; photostats of various letters of John Sherman; a copy of 
a narrative of the sinking of the U. S. troop ship, ‘‘Tuscania,’’ February, 
1918; photostats of manuscripts in the British Public Record Office: (1) 
correspondence concerning the Northwest boundary and the Island of 
San Juan, 1861-1873; (2) correspondence between the British secretary 
of state for foreign affairs and the minister at Washington (Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton), 1871; and (3) the first volumes of the correspondence of 
the British members of the Joint High Commission which met at Wash- 
ington in 1871. 


The archivist of the United States announces the designation of Philip 
M. Hamer as chief of the division of reference and of Percy S. Flippin as 
chief of a newly established division of independent agencies archives. 
The divisions of accessions and research, formerly headed by these men, 
have been abolished and their functions and personnel distributed among 
other divisions. The name of the division of independent agencies ar- 
chives, No. 1, headed by Thomas M. Owen Jr. has been changed to vet- 
eran’s administration archives. Nelson M. Blake, Theodore R. Schellen- 
berg, Paul Lewinson, and Oliver W. Holmes have been appointed chiefs, 
respectively, of the divisions of navy, agriculture, labor, and interior 
department archives. Other appointments include Vernon G. Setser as 
assistant chief of the division of reference; and Mrs. Natalia Summers, 
formerly chief of the archives section at the state department, and 
Arthur E. Beach, also formerly of the state department, to positions in 
the division of state department archives. Harry R. Peterson has re- 
signed his position in the division of navy department archives to accept 
the headship of the department of social science, McKinley Senior High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The activity of the National Archives in restoring order among the 
records transferred to its custody has resulted in the definite location of 
the originals of five treaties submitted to the Senate but not finally acted 
upon. These are: a treaty of navigation and commerce with New Grana- 
da, signed on December 20, 1844; an extradition convention with Mexico, 
signed on July 20, 1850; a convention with Belgium relative to the in- 
heritance and acquisition of property, signed on August 25, 1852; an 
additional article extending the time for the exchange of ratifications of 
the Anglo-American copyright convention of February 17, 1853, signed 
on February 8, 1854; and a commercial convention with Johanna, one 
of the Comoro Islands, signed on October 4, 1879. 

Outstanding among the many collections received in recent months at 
the Archives are those relating to the Revolutionary, Mexican, and Civil 
Wars. Continental Army records, 1775-1783, and the record books of 
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volunteer regiments, 1846-1848, 1861-1866, came from the Department 
of War. The Department of the Treasury has transferred records con- 
cerning captured, abandoned, and confiscated property and the claims 
relating thereto, 1863-1881, and Confederate treasury, custom house, and 
court records, 1861-1865. Other important accessions from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury include accounting records of various sorts with 
series falling within the dates 1779-1922, and customhouse records, 
1789-1816. The Office of Indian Affairs has now transferred nearly all 
its records through 1921 and some series extending through 1936. Records 
transferred by the Department of Agriculture include bodies of im- 
portant correspondence from the forest service, 1888-1917, from the 


bureau of chemistry and soils, 1878-1918, and from the bureau of plant 
industry, 1891-1932. 


The Society of American Archivists presented an elaborate program 
of sessions at its second annual meeting at Springfield, Illinois, October 
24-26, 1938. On the morning of October 24 there was a round table dis- 
eussion of archival training and papers on ‘‘Scientific Aids’’ were given 
during the afternoon session. Papers presented during one of the morn- 
ing sessions of the following day concerned the problem of state ar- 
chives and those given at the other morning session dealt with classifica- 
tion and cataloguing. ‘‘Supplements to Archival Knowledge’’ were dis- 
cussed at one of the morning sessions on October 26 and ‘‘Special Type 
Archives’’ was the theme of the second session that morning. A brief 
session was held on the subject of local archives that afternoon. There 
was also an evening session on October 24, dinners were held that evening 


and the next, and a luncheon on October 26, with various addresses on 
each occasion. 


Among recent publications of the WPA Federal Writers’ Project may 
be mentioned, North Dakota: A Guide to the Northern Prairie State, 
which was both sponsored and published by the North Dakota State His- 
torical Society appearing on August 11; Iowa: A Guide to the Hawkeye 
State, which was sponsored by the Iowa State Historical Society and pub- 
lished by the Viking Press on August 23; New York Panorama, the first 
volume of a two part guide to the city of New York which appeared from 
the press of Random House on September 14; a 1939 Almanac for New 
Yorkers, which was published by Modern Age Books, Ine. in late autumn; 
and The Landsmanschaften of New York, a work devoted to the social, 
economic, cultural, and political history of eastern European Jewish 
immigration, which was sponsored by the Jewish Writers’ Club. 

A catalogue describing more than one hundred and fifty titles in the 
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American Guide Series was issued in October by the Federal Writers’ 
Project. This may be secured by addressing the project at 1734 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The Army and Navy Journal celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday an- 
niversary on August 29 with a commemorative volume. In this issue is 
told the story of the army and navy, both in peace and in war, since the 
battle of Gettysburg in 1863. The volume, which is dedicated to industry, 
attempts to show how the army and navy were responsible for the crea- 
tion and development of the gigantic steel industry and other manu- 
factures of the nation. 


Poles in New York in the 17th and 18th Centuries is the title of Miecis- 
laus Haiman’s study which appears as volume III of the Annals of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union Archives and Museum. Sketches of colonial 
settlers of Polish origin such as Lieutenant Daniel Litscho, Dr. Alexander 
C. Curtius, Albert Zaborowski, Domine Jacobus Fabritius, Casimir T. 
Goerck, and others are included. There is a bibliography and a plan of 
the city of New York as drawn by Goerck and Joseph F. Mangin, city 
surveyors in 1803, but the volume contains no index. 


In connection with the three hundredth anniversary of Swedish set- 
tlement in the United States the Gilpin Library of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania has recently issued a descriptive catalogue of rare books, 
manuscripts, and maps relating to Swedish colonization on the Delaware 
River which have been placed on exhibit. This exhibit and its descriptive 
catalogue seek not only to tell the story of New Sweden, but are intended 
as a presentation of three centuries of Swedish-American relations as 
reflected in manuscripts and books written by persons of Swedish descent 
living in America. 


In The Relation of the Swedish-American Newspaper to the Assimila- 
tion of Swedish Immigrants (Augustana Library Publications, edited by 
William Baehr. No. 15. Rock Island, 1935) Albert F. Schersten discusses 
the historical and cultural background of the Swedish immigrant, furn- 
ishes analytic data, with reference to assimilation, for the two leading 
Swedish-American newspapers, and makes a comparison as to assimila- 
tion between Swedish immigrants who read a Swedish-American news- 
paper and those who do not. His general conclusion is that readers of a 
Swedish-American newspaper are, on the whole, less assimilated than non- 
readers, but that the reading of such a journal is probably only a second- 
ary or contributing cause of this difference, which may be due largely 
to the operation of other forces such as age and temperament. The writer 
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believes, therefore, that reading a Swedish-American newspaper is more 
significant as an index than as a cause of difference in degree of as- 
similation. 


A complete edition of the Indian Treaties Printed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin between 1736 and 1763 was recently published by the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. The treaties are published in a folio volume of 
about three hundred pages by the process of photo-lithography. The 
introduction is by Carl Van Doren. 


The Tribune Publishing Company of Meadville, Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced during the past summer that it was offering for general sale 
its remaining copies of the 288 page historical sesqui-centennial edition 
of the Meadville Tribune-Republican. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, which has been pro- 
moting a large-scale movement to secure the creation of a national park 
including the sites of historic Forts Duquesne and Pitt, at the junction 
of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers in downtown Pittsburgh, is 
now taking steps to secure the preservation of the remains of an Indian 
mound at McKees Rocks, on the Ohio River below Pittsburgh. 

The society has recently acquired the custody of a body of non-current 
archives of the city of Pittsburgh. These consist mainly of nearly a thous- 
and folio-volumes of assessment records for the years 1872 to 1901. 

The annual summer tour conducted jointly by the society and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh visited Marietta, Ohio, in July, stopping along the 
way at Wheeling, Moundsville, Parkersburg, and Blennerhassett Island. 

At the opening meeting of the 1938-1939 session of the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, which took place on October 25, 1938, 
at Pitisburgh, the Rev. Milton M. Allison presented a paper on ‘‘Iffly — 
Ghost Town,’’ and Russell J. Ferguson spoke on ‘‘The Political Career 
of United States Senator James Ross.’’ 


Calhoun: His Defence of the South. By John P. Pritchett. With a fore- 
word by Daniel C. Roper. (Poughkeepsie: Printing House of Harmon, 
1937. 38 pp. Frontispiece. Limited edition of 250 copies of which 230 are 
for sale at $1.50.) Designed for the layman rather than the historian, this 
little volume is an essay of approximately thirty-six hundred words; em- 
phasis is placed upon the race problem as the most serious one that con- 
fronted the South. 


Recent accessions to the archives of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission include: photostats of twenty-two maps of North Carolina; a col- 
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ored chart map of North Carolina areas recommended in April, 1936, for 
new or closed settlement by the Resettlement Administration Division of 
Land Utilization ; seven pictorial maps of various North Carolina coun- 
ties, prepared by the Daughters of the American Revolution; a photo- 
stat of a map of the proposed Fort Raleigh National Historic site; 5,061 
records of Wake County; 3,423 records of Warren County; the 1856 
diary of Henry Ewbank of Transylvania County; twenty-two folders of 
tombstones; and two typed copies of the proceedings of the vestry of St. 
Paul’s Church at Edenton, N. C., from 1701 to 1841. 


The Historical Records of North Carolina, Vol. II, The County Rec- 
ords, Craven through Moore. Prepared by the Historical Records Survey 
of the WPA. Edited by Charles C. Crittenden and Dan Lacy (Raleigh: 
North Carolina Historical Commission, 1938. xii + 568 pp.) Forty more 
inventories of county records have been listed in this second volume, mak- 
ing a total of sixty-three of the state’s one hundred existing counties. 
The editors promise that the remaining thirty-seven counties will be cov- 
ered in a forthcoming third volume. This second volume, like its prede- 
cessor, includes a concise factual history with each county inventory and 
contains a separate index. These volumes are distributed gratis by the 
North Carolina Historical Commission upon payment of a mailing fee of 
twenty-five cents. 


Among the manuscript collections recently acquired by Duke Univer- 
sity the following are of especial interest: the letters and papers of 
George S. Houston, Alabama congressman and governor, 85 pieces, 1831- 
1880; the letters of Jesse Turner, Whig lawyer and member of the Ar- 
kansas secession convention, 325 pieces, 1827-1893; the letters of Louis 
M. Goldsborough, rear admiral of the United States Navy, 71 pieces, 
1838-1867 ; W. Robert Leckie’s papers, United States military engineer, 
352 pieces, 1800-1877; the letters of Paul H. Hayne, a literary figure 
of South Carolina and Georgia, 19 additional pieces, 1864-1891; the let- 
ter books, papers and correspondence of Charles C. Jones Jr., Georgia 
historian and lawyer, 24,000 pieces, 1850-1894; the letters, papers, and 
account books of William H. Thomas, Indian agent, North Carolina mer- 
chant and Confederate officer, 2,700 pieces, 1814-1898; the letters and 
papers of Louis Manigault, a rice planter of Charleston, S. C., 1,900 
pieces, 1808-1901; the letters of Andrew Jackson, 17 additional pieces, 
1814-1842; the Washington County, Tennessee, court records, 417 pieces, 
1803-1854 ; the letters and papers of the Dismal Swamp Land Company, 
4,025 pieces, 1783-1878; the letters of Robert Lawson, Revolutionary 
officer, 40 pieces, 1776-1825 ; Civil War material including the letters of 
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Jefferson Davis, 53 pieces, 1854-1889; Braxton Bragg, 4 pieces, 1862- 
1864; Robert E. Lee, 306 official telegrams and 7 letters, 1860-1868; E. 
Kirby Smith, 4 pieces, 1862. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of Chickamauga and the 
centennial of the founding of Chattanooga were celebrated at Chatta- 
nooga, September 16-25, 1938. A daily historic pageant and a re-enact- 
ment of the battle were featured. 


Among recent acquisitions at the University of Arkansas are the fol- 
lowing : facsimile of manuscripts in European archives relating to Amer- 
ica, 1773-1783; four large maps of certain Arkansas townships, 1838- 
1866; state treasury warrants and bonds issued during the Civil War; 
individual land grants bearing a presidential signature; MS. copy of the 
rules and orders of the town council of Napoleon showing that free 
Negroes were employed as patrollers at this one-time important port of 
entry; three receipts from the Confederate States of America for sup- 
plies ; bills of lading from Captain Philip Pennywit, first steamboat oper- 
ator in Arkansas; register of persons wishing to sell horses in Fort 
Smith, in accordance with an ordinance passed July 2, 1856; letters to 
Henry and Cunningham, a firm engaged in buying and shipping at Van 
Buren; private letters of Albert Pike and Judge Jesse Turner; seasonal 
diary kept by Jacob M. J. Smith, Fayetteville, 1844-1880, including daily 


temperature readings; and an incomplete file of C. H. Brough letters, 
1917-1921. 


The historic old Cabildo and the Louisiana State Museum, housed in 
the Cabildo, have been reconditioned by the WPA and recently turned 
over to the sponsor, the board of curators of the Louisiana State Museum. 


On November 3-15, 1938, the fourth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Historical Association took place at New Orleans. The ses- 
sions on the morning of November 3 were devoted to papers on 
‘*Plantation Management’’ and to ‘‘Historical Activities of the 
National Park Service in the South.’’ That afternoon the subjects under 
discussion were ‘‘The North and the South’’ and ‘‘ Aids to Historical 
Research.’’ The next morning papers were presented on ‘‘Suggested 
Points of View for the Future Historian of the South’’ and on ‘‘Devel- 
opment of Science in the South.’’ The sessions on the morning of No- 
vember 5 concerned a ‘‘Conference of Historical Agencies’’ and ‘‘His- 
torians and Economists of the South.’’ In addition to these formal ses- 
sions there were luncheon and dinner addresses on both November 3 and 
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4. Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick Historical Association served as 
chairman of the program committee. 


Chief features of the Commodore Perry Memorial and Peace Celebra- 
tion were: the address of General Smedley Butler at. Put-in-Bay, on the 
afternoon of September 10, 1938; the distinguished guests banquet at 
Sandusky that evening followed by the historical pageant depicting the 
Battle of Lake Erie and the development of the peace idea in connection 
with the treaty which followed it; and the address of Harold L. Ickes, 
secretary of the interior, on the afternoon of September 11 at Put-in-Bay. 
Supplementary programs were held at Lorain and Cleveland. 


The Ohio Academy of History held its annual autumn gathering at 
Kent State University, October 8 and 9, 1938. 


The Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio, has recently filmed 
from the Rutherford B. Hayes Papers a series of papers on southern 
affairs and related topics of history. The entire collection of over one 
hundred thousand exposures will shortly be preserved on 16 mm. film in 
its present alphabetical arrangement. Other selections from the library 
collections or from other places may be filmed, if warranted. Application 
for loans of such material may be made to Curtis W. Garrison, director 
of research at the Hayes Memorial, Fremont. 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly has devoted 
the greater portion of its July, 1938, issue to a complete report of the 
activities at the fifty-second meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society which was held April 1-2, 1938, in conjunction with 
the spring meeting of the Ohio Academy of History. The issue also con- 
tains a prospectus for the forthcoming cooperative history of the state 
of Ohio. 


Old Fort Michilimackinac at Mackinaw City, Michigan is a recent 
pamphlet publication of the William L. Clements Library which con- 
tains reproductions of two maps from the papers of Gen. Thomas Gage 
that are housed in the library and a reconstructed drawing of the fort by 
Raymond McCoy. A foreword to the pamphlet, written by Kenneth 
Roberts, a brief version of ‘‘The Story of the Fort,’’ supplied by Howard 
H. Peckham, and the text of Captain Glazier’s letter of June 10, 1769, 
as well as a list of the commandants of the fort from 1715-1781 are in- 
cluded. 
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The annual meeting of the Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Museums Associa- 
tion took place at Richmond, Indiana, October 21-22, 1938. 


The Society of Indiana Pioneers together with some of the members 
of the Indiana Historical Society held their annual fall pilgrimage on 
October 8-9, 1938. Under the chairmanship of Harry O. Garman, the 
group left Indianapolis on the morning of October 8 for the residential 
site of Frances Slocum, followed the Frances Slocum Trail to Wabash, 
where they stopped for lunch, and from there journeyed to South Bend, 
where a short program was presented. The next morning they visited 
the site of an early French settlement and a fort at Niles, Michigan, and 
returned by way of Twin Lakes, Culver, and Logansport. 


The Department of Conservation last August completed the establish- 
ment of a state forest reserve of some 750 acres along the Mississinewa 
River in Miami and Wabash counties which will be called the Frances 
Slocum State Forest. 


Under the auspices of the Illinois Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, a memorial shrine erected to Abraham Lincoln on 
the Illinois side of the bridge over the Wabash River at Vincennes was 
dedicated, June 14, 1938. The memorial, the work of Nellie V. Walker, a 
Chicago sculptress, consists of a bronze statue representing Lincoln as 
a youth of twenty-one toiling along beside the ox-cart of his father. Stone 
tablets depicting in bas-relief the migration of the Lincoln family from 
Indiana into Illinois form a background for the statue. 


Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the Year 1937 (Spring- 
field : Illinois State Historical Society, 1938) include: ‘‘ John Wentworth: 
His Contributions to Chicago,’’ by Ann S. Windle; ‘‘Impressions of Lo- 
rado Taft,’’ by Trygve A. Rovelstad ; ‘‘The Mississippi River as an Artis- 
tic Subject,’’ by Lucius W. Elder; ‘‘ Virgin Fields of History,’’ by Hen- 
rietta L. Memler; ‘‘Congregationalists and Presbyterians in the Early 
History of the Galesburg Churches,’’ by Hermann R. Muelder; ‘‘ Phases 
of Chicago History’’: ‘‘Writing a History of Chicago,’’ by Bessie L. 
Pierce; ‘‘The Land Reform Movement,’’ by Joe L. Norris; ‘‘The Tem- 
perance Movement, 1848-1871,’’ by Herbert Wiltsee; ‘‘The Radical La- 
bor Movement, 1873-1895,’’ by Dorothy Culp; and ‘‘Summary,”’ by Her- 
bert A. Kellar; ‘‘The Russian Community of Chicago,’’ by Thomas R. 
Hall; ‘‘Illinois as Lincoln Knew It: A Boston Reporter’s Record of a 
Trip in 1847,’’ edited by Harry E. Pratt; and ‘‘Campaign Lives of 
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Abraham Lincoln, 1860: An Annotated Bibliography of the Biographies 
of Abraham Lincoln Issued during the Campaign Year,’’ by Ernest J. 
Wessen. 


Several thousand family letters of Charles Richard Van Hise, noted 
geologist, lecturer at the University of Chicago, leader in conservation 
movements, and president of the University of Wisconsin from 1903 to 
1918, have been presented to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
The same gift includes a large collection of letter. books and incoming 
correspondence of the Lake Superior Division of the United States Geol- 
ogical Survey, 1882-1912. The society has acquired three interesting sets 
of Civil War papers: the diary and letters of J. B. Loughney in which 
he gives accounts of camp life and army practices while stationed at Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, and in Texas; a group of letters of Lieutenant William B. 
Cushing, hero of the ‘‘Albemarle’’ and other naval engagements; and 
a photostatic copy of a diary kept by Lieutenant Charles A. Booth during 
his march with Sherman to the sea. A small group of papers, 1876-1929, of 
William J. Anderson of Madison, newspaper correspondent and private 
secretary to two Wisconsin governors at the close of the century, in- 
cludes letters from state Republican leaders, several letters from William 
H. Taft, and a number of addresses and articles. The papers of the 
James Richardson Company, land and banking agency in Madison from 
about 1850 to 1868, have been recently arranged and opened for public 
use. 


The State Historical Museum at Madison has added a number of speci- 
mens to its collection of doll manikins illustrating the costumes of Wis- 
consin racial groups. 

The Wisconsin Museum Conference is planning the holding of a state 
meeting at the Kenosha Historical and Art Museum. 

At Prairie du Chien the site of Old Fort Crawford is being excavated 
by the Rev. L. R. Cooper. The results of these excavations are to be 
placed in ‘a local Wisconsin museum. 

Several new historical house museums in Wisconsin are the Governor 
Nelson Dewey home at Cassville, the Eleazar Williams home at South 
Depere, the Augustin Grignon home at Kankanna, and the Salmon Zu- 
neau home at Theresa. 


Early Days of the Lake Superior Copper Country is a privately pub- 
lished compilation of articles written from time to time by the late Orrin 
W. Robinson, a resident of the Copper Country from 1854 until his death 
in 1925. Included in the pamphlet are stories of ‘‘Early Copper Mining 
on the West Side of the Ontonagon River,’’ a tale about the ‘‘ Food 
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Shortage, 1855,’’ another on ‘‘ Winter Travel, 1856,’’ some ‘‘ Recollections 
of Civil War Conditions in the Copper Country,’’ the story of ‘‘Han- 
cock’s First Railroad,’’ and one about ‘‘The Powder Famine of 1863.’’ 


Recent additions to the manuscript collections of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society include photographic copies of two interesting diaries, 
the originals of which are in private hands: one kept on Major Stephen 
H. Long’s expedition of 1823, by the astronomer and assistant topogra- 
pher of the expedition, James E. Colhoun; and the other kept by Samuel 
C. Gale in 1852: and 1877, with information on student life at Yale Uni- 
versity and on social life and conditions in frontier Minneapolis, as well 
as reflections on politics in Minnesota and in the nation at large. 

The indexing of the population schedules of the census of 1860 for 
Minnesota, a WPA project directed by the society, has recently been 
completed. 

The site of the Joseph R. Brown house near Renville, Minnesota, has 
been made a state park, and plans are under way for the reconstruction 
of the frontier mansion for use as a local historical museum. The site 
of the building, which was burned by Indians in the Sioux outbreak of 
1862, is being excavated as a WPA project under the direction of the 
Minnesota division of state parks. Among the charred remains of the 
furnishings that have been recovered are articles included in an inven- 
tory in the Brown MSS. (in the possession of the society) of ‘‘ property 
destroyed by the Indians.’’ This inventory was made by Mrs. Brown 
soon after the destruction of the house. 


The 1834-1894 diary of Isaac T. Goodnow, Kansas pioneer and one of 
the founders of the present Kansas State Agricultural College, has been 
deposited with the Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka. Among 
other recent acquisitions are two Theodore Hyatt letter-press volumes, 
1859-1862, which include letters addressed to a brother, Thaddeus Hyatt, 
who was imprisoned in Washington, D.C., during the John Brown Har- 
per’s Ferry raid investigation. 

The society now has a nearly complete file of the Kansas News, begin- 
ning June 6, 1857, as well as a number of volumes of other early Em- 
poria newspapers. 


In Guthrie: Oklahoma’s First Capital (Historic Oklahoma Series, No. 
3. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938. 25¢) Gerald Forbes 
gives a forty page narrative of the settlement, progress, and vicissitudes 
of Oklahoma City’s rival from the opening of Oklahoma Territory in 
1889 to Guthrie’s last effort to regain its capital status in 1912. The 
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pamphlet though sketchy in style contains considerable material on local 
politics. 


Two new publications announced by the Quivera Society are New 
Mexico in 1602, first written by Juan de Montoya in 1602 and now edited 
and translated by George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey; and Spanish 
Reconnaissance of Pensacola Bay, 1689-1693, edited and translated by 
Irving A. Leonard. 


The University of Oregon has recently received as a gift from its vice- 
president, Burt B. Barker, films of the nine volumes of San Juan bound- 
ary correspondence from the London Public Record Office. Through the 
same donor the university has also received films of original documents, 
letters, and post journals of the Northwest and Hudson’s Bay companies 
from the Strathcona collection in Edinburgh. 


The Borel collection on California history at Stanford University now 
contains the complete political correspondence of Meyer Lissner as well 
as a considerable amount of manuscript material concerning political 
leaders in the Lincoln-Roosevelt movement of 1900-1910. 


In I Like America (New York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1938. 216 
pp.), Granville Hicks, an outspoken critic of present day American life, 
attempts to convince the middle classes that the one way to abolish 
poverty and make the United States a better place to live in is through 
the establishment of the communist ideal. He writes attractively and 
sincerely but he leaves the average reader unconvinced. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES OF GENERAL SCOPE 


Agricultural History — July: ‘‘The Development of the Science and 
Philosophy of American Rural Society,’’ by Charles J. Galpin, ‘‘The 
Beginning of Public Agricultural Experimentation in America,’’ by 
James W. Holland, and ‘‘Seventeenth-Century Maryland Prices,’’ 
by V. J. Wyckoff. 


American Federationist — October: ‘‘ America’s Outstanding Retail Co- 
operative,’’ by John I. Kolehmainen. 


American Historical Review — July : ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt and American 
Neutrality,’’ by Russell Buchanan, ‘‘Secret Aid in the American 
Revolution,’’ by John J. Meng, and ‘‘More Light on Franklin’s 
Religious Ideas,’’ by David Williams. 
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October : ‘‘ What Is Historiography ?’’ by Carl Becker, ‘‘The Tariff 
Issue and the Civil War,’’ by Richard Hofstadter, and ‘‘ England 
and the Confederacy,’’ by Nannie M. Tilley. 


Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu — January-June, 1938: ‘‘P. Pedro 
Martinez (1533-1566), La Primera Sangre Jesuitica en las Misiones 
Norte Americanas,’’ by Félix Zubillaga. 


Arnold Foundation Studies in Public Affairs — Spring: ‘‘The Mexican 
Oil Problem,’’ by George W. Stocking. 


British Columbia Historical Quarterly — July : ‘‘Some Pioneers of Light 
and Power,’’ by George Green, ‘‘The Advent of the ‘Beaver,’ ’’ by 
John Fullerton, and ‘‘The Journal of Jacinto Caamaiio,’’ part I, ed. 
by Henry R. Wagner and W. A. Newcombe. 


Bulletin of the Business Historical Society — September : ‘‘ Early West- 
ern Mercantile Advertising,’’ by Lewis E. Atherton. 


North American Review — Spring: ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln — Artist,’’ by 
Roy P. Basler. 


Political Science Quarterly — September: ‘‘The Assumptions of Democ- 
racy,’’ by Charles E. Merriam and ‘‘The Economie Philosophy of 
Thomas Paine,’’ by Joseph Dorfman. 


Search and Research — August: ‘‘Mother Lincoln,’’ by Muriel Bernitt. 


Southwestern Social Science Quarterly — September: ‘‘The Merchant 
Sutter in the Pre-Civil War Period,’’ by Lewis E. Atherton. 


Recent ARTICLES CONCERNING THE NortH ATLANTIC SEA Boarp 


New England Quarterly — September: ‘‘Emerson in Cincinnati,’’ by 
Louise Hastings, ‘‘Wage Regulation in Massachusetts,’’ by Rich- 
ard B. Morris and Frederic I. Carpenter, ‘‘Epitaphs from Down 
East,’’ by Joseph W. Hendren, ‘‘Five Years in Early California,’ 
by Robert W. Lord, ‘‘Town Names of York County,’’ by William 
P. Randall, ‘‘Two Manuscripts of Gideon Welles: President Lincoln 
Feels His Way, and Welles versus Seward on Privateers,’’ doc. ed. 
by Muriel Bernitt, ‘‘Two Yankee Traders in New York,’’ doc. ed. by 
Albert V. House Jr., ‘‘Henry Adams and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity,’’ doc. ed. by W. Stull Holt, and ‘‘A Note on Major Jack 
Downing,’’ by Harold H. Scudder. 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography — July: ‘‘Some As- 
pects of the Social History of Pennsylvania, 1760-1790,’’ by Whit- 
field J. Bell Jr., ‘‘Charles Godfrey Leland and Vanity Fair,’’ by 
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Charles I. Glicksberg, ‘‘The Democratic Societies and the Whiskey 
Insurrection,’’ by William Miller, ‘‘The Pennsylvanian: Organ of 
the Democracy,’’ by Elwyn B. Robinson, and ‘‘Memoirs of a Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania: Jonathan Roberts, 1771-1854,’’ parts VII- 
IX, doc. ed. by Philip S. Klein. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine — June: ‘‘ A Pittsburgh Com- 
poser and His Memorial,’’ by Fletcher Hodges Jr., ‘‘Lafayette in 
Western Pennsylvania,’’ by Richard T. Wiley, and ‘‘Title Difficul- 
ties of the Holland Land Company in Northwestern Pennsylvania,’’ 
by Walter J. McClintock. 


REcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE SOUTH 


Maryland Historical Magazine — September: ‘‘Art and Artists in Bal- 
timore,’’ by Latrobe Weston, ‘‘State of the Province of Maryland in 
1758,’’ ‘‘Benjamin Henry Latrobe: Descent and Works,’’ by Fer- 
dinand C. Latrobe, II, ‘‘An Account of the Collection of Indian 
Artifacts Belonging to the Maryland Historical Society,’’ by Wil- 
liam B. Marye, ‘‘ Rossburg Inn, Landmark of a National Route,’’ by 
William F. Kellerman, and ‘‘Captain Phillip Taylor and Some of 
His Descendants,’’ by Emerson B. Roberts. 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography — October: ‘‘ John Taylor 
of Caroline and the Preservation of an Old Social Order,’’ by Ber- 
nard Dreil, ‘‘Washington’s Burgess Route,’’ by Rev. Arthur P. 
Gray, ‘‘ Votes from the Records of Stafford County, Virginia, Order 
Books,’’ continued, ‘‘Diary of Col. William Bolling of Bolling 
Hall,’’ doc. continued, ‘‘Orderly Book, Virginia Militia, War of 
1812,’’ continued, by Mrs. William M. Sweeney, and ‘‘ Montgomery 
County’s Revolutionary Heritage,’’ continued, by Ruby A. Roberts. 


North Carolina Historical Review — July : ‘‘The Identity of John White, 
Governor of Roanoke and John White the Artist,’’ by William P. 
Cumming, ‘‘Two Reconstruction Impeachments,’’ by Cortez A. M. 
Ewing, ‘‘George Edmund Badger, His Last Years in the United 
States Senate, 1851-1855,’’ by Lawrence F. Landon, ‘‘ Arnold Guy- 
ot’s Notes on the Geography of the Mountain District of Western 
North Carolina.’’ (A Gazetteer of Arnold Guyot’s Notes Prepared 
by Kenneth S. Boardman and Jean Stephenson), doc. ed. by Myron 
H. Avery and Kenneth 8. Boardman. 


Georgia Historical Quarterly — September : ‘‘ Ambrose Baber,’’ by R. B. 
Flanders, ‘‘St. Simons Island during the War between the States,’’ 
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by George A. Heard, ‘‘Seven Unpublished Letters of Paul H. 
Hayne,’’ doc. ed. by William S. Hoole, ‘‘Papers Relating to the 
Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784-1800,’’ part VIII, doc. ed. and tr. 
by D. C. Corbitt, and ‘‘Old Canoochee Backwoods Sketches,’’ part 
Ill, by Julia E. Harn. 


Journal of Southern History — August: ‘‘ Zachary Taylor as President,”’ 


by William O. Lynch, ‘‘The Rift in Virginia Democracy in 1896,’’ 
by Allen Moger, ‘‘Disfranchisement of the Negro in Mississippi,’’ 
by William A. Mabry, ‘‘The Jefferson Birthday Dinner, 1830,’’ by 
Richard R. Stenberg, ‘‘Unionist Sentiment in South Carolina in 
1860,’’ by Lillian A. Kibler, ‘‘ King’s Mountain : Letters of Col. Isaac 
Shelby,’’ doc. ed. by J. G. de Roulhaec Hamilton, and ‘‘ Arkansas 
Traveler, 1852-1853: Diary of John W. Brown,’’ ed. by Horace 
Adams. 

November: ‘‘The State Courts and the Confederate Constitution,”’ 
by J. G. de Roulhaec Hamilton, ‘‘A New Deal in Constitutions,’’ by 
William M. Robinson Jr., ‘‘Florida versus the Principles of Popu- 
lism, 1896-1911,’’ by Kathryn T. Abbey, ‘‘Geographical Misconcep- 
tions of the Southeast in the Cartography of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,’’ by William P. Cumming, and ‘‘ Hunting for 
Cotton in Dixie: From the Civil War Diary of Captain Charles E. 
Wilcox,’’ doc. ed. by Edgar L. Erickson. 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly— July: ‘‘The Expense Account of a 


Grande Dame of French Colonial Louisiana,’’ by Edith D. Price, 
‘*Grenier’s Journal of His Voyage to Vera Cruz, 1745,’’ doe. ed. by 
Charmion C. Shelby, ‘‘ French Charities to the Acadians, 1755-99,”’ 
by Shelby T. McCloy, ‘‘ Appointment of Members of the Superior 
Council of Louisiana, in 1762,’’ ed. by the late Henry P. Dart, ‘‘La 
Dame de St. Hermine,’’ by Edith D. Price in collab. with Sally Dart, 
‘*A Sale of Real Property in Louisiana in 1769,’’ doc. ed. by the late 
Henry P. Dart, ‘‘Consuls of Spain in New Orleans, 1804-1821,’’ by 
Stanley Faye, ‘‘ Official Records of the West Florida Revolution and 
Republic,’’ ed. by James A. Padgett, ‘‘ Pensacola and the Filibusters, 
1816-1817,’’ by Harris G. Warren, ‘‘Protestant Beginnings in New 
Orleans,’’ by John K. Bettersworth, ‘‘ ‘The World’s Delight,’: The 
Story of Adah I. Menkin,’’ by John S. Kendall, and ‘‘The Papers 
of the Food Administrator for Louisiana, 1917-1919, in the National 
Archives.”’ 


Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society — July: ‘‘ Whitley 
Papers, Vol. 9 — Draper Manuscripts — Kentucky Papers,’’ ed. by 
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Bayless Hardin, ‘‘The Letters of Hubbard Taylor to President James 
Madison,’’ continued doc. ed. by James A. Padgett, and ‘‘Trial List 
of Titles of Kentucky Newspapers and Periodicals before 1860,’’ 
by Kenneth W. Rawings. 


Filson Club History Quarterly — July : ‘‘ Robert J. Breckinridge and the 
Year 1849,’’ by Hambleton Tapp, ‘‘John D. Shane’s Interview with 
Jeptha Kemper,’’ by Lucien Beckner, and ‘‘Browsing in Our Ar- 
chives — Two Letters by Cassius M. Clay,’’ doe. by Otto A. Rothert. 

October: ‘‘ John Filson’s Narrative of His Defeat on the Wabash, 
1786,’’ by Leonard C. Helderman, and ‘‘Letters of Rafinesque to 
Dr. Short in the Filson Club Archives,’’ doc. by Samuel E. Perkins, 
IIT. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE OLD NorTHWEST 


Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio — 
October: ‘‘Ward’s Canal,’’ and ‘‘Monuments.”’ 


Michigan History Magazine — Summer: ‘‘ Statue of Liberty,’’ by Thomas 
W. Helwig, ‘‘Boy Scouts of America,’’ by J. P. Freeman, ‘‘Girl 
Scout Movement,’’ by Harriett McDowell, ‘‘Playground and Recrea- 
tion Movement,’’ by William G. Robinson, ‘‘Michigan Islands,’” by 
William F. Lawler, ‘‘Farm Management,’’ by E. P. Hill, and ‘‘Is 
the Frontier Theory Applicable to the Canadian Rebellions of 1837- 
38?’’ by L. S. Stavrianos. 

Autumn: ‘‘History of Paper Making in Michigan,’’ by Wilbert 
Hosler, ‘‘ Little Journeys in Journalism — Joseph Warren,’’ by the 
late William Stocking, ‘‘The Good Indian,’’ by Ivan Swift, ‘‘The 
Westward Movement and the Early Settlement of Barry,’’ by 
Charles A. Weissert, and ‘‘The History of Execution in What is Now 
the State of Michigan,’’ by Louis H. Burbey. 


Indiana Magazine of History — June: ‘‘Indiana’s Cultural Heritage,’’ 
by Daniel S. Robinson, ‘‘ ‘Hoosier Incunabula,’’’ by Edgar F. 
Kiser, ‘‘David M. Parry,’’ by Milton Rubincam, ‘‘I Remember My 
Grandmother,’’ by Julie Le C. Knox, ‘‘ Recollections of Morgan’s 
Raid,’’ by Middleton Robertson, ‘‘Some Vincennes Documents of 
1772,’’ doe. tr. and ed. by Florence G. Watts, ‘‘Sergeant-Major 
Blanchard at Gettysburg,’’ doc. ed. by Norma F. Hawkins, and ‘‘A 
Transition Period, 1907-1911,’’ by William O. Lynch. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society — September : ‘‘ Laurence 
M. Larson, 1868-1938,’’ by Theodore C. Pease, ‘‘The Trials of a 
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Ghost-Writer of Lincoln Biography — Chauncey F. Black’s Author- 
ship of Lamon’s Lincoln,’’ by Albert V. House Jr., ‘‘Southern 
Illinois Folk Songs,’’ by David S. McIntosh, and ‘‘Contributions 
to Chicago History from Peoria County Records,’’ by Ernest E. 
Kast. 


Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association — September: ‘‘Lincoln’s 
Memorandum of His Savings,’’ by Harry E. Pratt, ‘‘Herndon’s 
Preface to His Life of Lincoln,’’ and ‘‘Lincoln’s Views on Racial 
and Religious Prejudice.”’ 


Mid-America — July : ‘‘Father Baegert and His Nachrichten,’’ by Ursula 
Schaefer and ‘‘The First English-Speaking Parish in Illinois,’’ by 
W. H. Faherty. 

October : ‘‘ Father Pfefferkorn and His Description of Sonora,’’ by 
Theodore E. Treutlein, ‘‘Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, Dominican of 
the Frontier,’’ by Gilbert J. Garraghan, ‘‘ Jesuit Annual Letters in 
the Bancroft Library,’’ by Peter M. Dunne, and ‘‘The Diary of 
James M. Doyle,’’ doc. ed. by Jerome V. Jacobsen. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History— September: ‘‘The Founder of Mil- 
waukee at Prairie du Chien,’’ by P. L. Scanlan, ‘‘Sawdust Cam- 
paign,’’ by Charles F. Lamb, ‘‘ Historical American Buildings Sur- 
very,’’ by Alexander C. Guth, ‘‘Manitowoc Pioneers Were Boost- 
ers,’’? by Emil Baensch, ‘‘A White Pine Monarch,’’ by Marshall 
Cousins, ‘‘Some Recollections of Thomas Pederson,’’ doc., and 
‘‘Diary of George W. Stoner — 1862,’’ doc. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Historical Quarterly — August: ‘‘S. C. Pomeroy and the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company, 1854-58,’’ by Edgar Langadorf, 
‘“‘The Policing of the Frontier by the Army, 1860-1870,’’ by Ray- 
mond L. Welty, ‘‘Kansas Play-Party Songs,’’ by Myra E. Hull, 
‘‘Removal of the Osages from Kansas,’’ by Berlin B. Chapman, and 
‘‘Some Kansas Rain Makers,’’ by Martha B. Caldwell. 


Missouri Historical Review — July: ‘‘St. Joseph, Missouri, As a Center 
of the Cattle Trade,’’ by Frank S. Popplewell, ‘‘The Evolution of a 
Frontier Society in Missouri, 1815-28,’’ Part II, by Hattie M. An- 
derson, and ‘‘ Letters of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,’’ 
Part ITI, doc. ed. by C. B. Collins, 

October: ‘‘The War of 1812 on the Missouri Frontier,’’ Part I, 
by Kate L. Gregg, ‘‘The Evolution of a Frontier Society in Mis- 
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souri, 1815-1828,’’ Part III, by Hattie M. Anderson and ‘‘ Letters 
of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,’’ Part V, ed. by C. 
B. Rollins. 


New Mexico Historical Review — July: ‘‘Ofiate’s Appointment as Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico,’’ doc. tr. by George P. Hammond, ‘‘The Be- 
ginnings of American Horses,’’ ‘‘The Federal Indian Policy in 
New Mexico, 1858-1880,’’ Part IV, by Frank D. Reeve, ‘‘A Short 
History of the Mesilla Valley,’’ by P. M. Baldwin, and ‘‘ Picturesque 
New Mexico Revealed in Novels as Early as 1826,’’ by Lennie M. 

Walker. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly — July: ‘‘The Origin of General 
Minia’s Invasion of Mexico,’’ by Harris G. Warren, ‘‘Gaceta de 
Texas: Translation of the First Number,’’ by Kathryn Garrett, 
‘*Analysis of the Work of the General Council of Texas, 1835- 
1836,’’ by Ralph W. Steen, and ‘‘WPA Preserves Chief Sequoyah’s 
Cabin Home,’’ by A. W. von Struve. 


Mid-America — July: ‘‘The Catholic Church on the Oklahoma Fron- 
tier,’’ by Sister Ursula Thomas. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES ON THE TRANS-MISsSISSIPPI WEST 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics — July : ‘‘The Relation of Historic 
Indian Tribes to Archaeological Manifestations in Iowa,’’ by Mil- 
dred Mott and ‘‘Maps Showing Indian Tribes in the Iowa Area,”’ 
by 7d. 

October: ‘‘The History and Administration of the Iowa Safety 
Patrol,’’? by Walter F. Kaloupek and ‘‘The Pioneer Cabin,’’ by 
William J. Petersen. 


Palimpsest — July: ‘‘The Birthday of the Territory,’’ by William J. 
Petersen, ‘‘The Man Who Would be Governor,’’ by Jack T. John- 
son, ‘‘The Geography of Iowa,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘Map of 
the Territory of Iowa,’’ by Shirley A. Briggs, ‘‘In the Fields,’’ by 
William J. Petersen, and ‘‘A Commonplace Calendar,’’ continued, 
by John E. Briggs. 

August: ‘‘The Governor’s Tour,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Lucas,’’ by id., ‘‘The Iowa Sun,’’ by Luther F. Bowers, ‘‘The 
Years Parvin Remembered,’’ by Jack T. Johnson, and ‘‘A Com- 
monplace Calendar,’’ continued, by John E. Briggs. 

September: ‘‘Frontier Democracy,’’ by Jack T. Johnson, ‘‘Pio- 
neer and Politician,’’ by 1d., ‘‘A Just Man,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘A 
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Judge Well Met,’’ by Jack T. Johnson, ‘‘Thomas 8. Wilson,’’ by 
William J. Petersen, and ‘‘A Commonplace Calendar,’’ continued, 
by John E. Briggs. 

October: ‘‘The Ioways Bid Farewell,’’ by William J. Petersen, 
‘‘Doctors, Drugs, and Dentists,’’ by id., ‘‘The Southern Boundary,”’’ 
by Ben Hur Wilson, ‘‘The Legal Profession,’’ by William J. Peter- 
sen, and ‘‘A Commonplace Calendar,’’ continued, by John E. 
Briggs. 


Annals of Iowa — July: ‘‘The Wilsons of Dubuque,’’ by M. M. Hoff- 


man, ‘‘ Background to the Establishment of the Territory of Iowa,”’ 
by O. E. Klingaman, and ‘‘Towa’s Struggle for a Territorial Gov- 
ernment,’’ by Kenneth E. Colton. 


Minnesota History — September: ‘‘Some Frontier Words and Phrases,”’’ 


by Le Roy G. Davis, ‘‘ Henry M. Nichols and Frontier Minnesota,’’ by 
Charles W. Nichols, ‘‘The Fur Trade of the Western Great Lakes 
Region,’’ by Frank E. Ross, ‘‘The Biography of a Piano,’’ by Willis 
H. Miller, and ‘‘Pioneering in Stearns County,’’ doc. by Albert E. 
Bugbie. 


Recent ARTICLES CONCERNING THE Paciric Coast 


Oregon Historical Quarterly — September : ‘‘The New Capitol and State 


9? 


Library,’’ addresses by Gov. Charles H. Martin, Judge Lawrence 
T. Harris, and Frank B. Riley, ‘‘The Wascopam Mission,’’ by Mar- 
cella M. Hillgen, ‘‘The Prohibition Movement in Oregon, I, 1836- 
1904,’’ by John E. Caswell, ‘‘Settlement of the Japanese in Ore- 
gon,’’ by Marjorie R. Stearns, ‘‘Bushrod Washington Wilson,’’ by 
Bruce Martin, ‘‘Joseph L. Meek, a Conspicuous Personality, II, 
1834-39,’’ by H. E. Tobie, and ‘‘Letters Concerning Voyages of 
British Vessels, 1787-1809,’’ doc. ed. by F. W. Howay. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly — July: ‘‘Washington Literature: A His- 


torical Sketch,’’ by Lancaster Pollard, ‘‘The Political Clash be- 
tween North and South Idaho over the Capital,’’ by Eugene B. 
Chaffee, ‘‘The Frontier Journals of Western Montana,’’ by R. L. 
Housman, ‘‘Gray’s Journal of 1838,’’ doc. ed. by Clifford M. Drury, 
and ‘‘The Flathead Indian Treaty Council of 1855,’’ doc. ed. by 
Albert J. Partoll. 


Pacific Historical Review —September: ‘‘Polk and Fremont, 1845- 
1846,’’ by Richard R. Stenberg, ‘‘The California Food Admin- 
istration and Its Records in the National Archives,’’ by David E. 
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Duniway, ‘‘An Extract from the Autobiography of William B. Sim- 
mons,’’ doc. ed. by Brainerd Dyer, and ‘‘The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Activities,’’ by E. E. Rich. 


California Historical Society Quarterly — September: ‘‘ ‘Honest Harry’ 
Meiggs, Who Left San Francisco Discredited Later to Become South 
America’s Builder of Railroads,’’ by Mary M. Harker, ‘‘A French- 
man in the Panamints,’’ doe. tr. from the French of Edmond Leuba 
by Allen L. Chickering, ‘‘Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo and Sonoma 
—A Biography and a History,’’ chaps. XII and XIII, concluded 
by George Tays, ‘‘The Sea Otter Returns to the California Coast,’’ 
by Augustin S. Macdonald, ‘‘California Rancho under Three Flags: 
A History of Rancho Buri Buri in San Mateo County,’’ by Frank 
M. Stanger, ‘‘The Old State House at Benica,’’ by John A. Hussey, 
and ‘‘Gillespie and the Conquest of California,’’ continued doc. ed. 
by George W. Ames Jr. 


A society with limited membership to be known as the Hudson’s Bay 
Record Society has been recently constituted for the purpose of issuing 
in book form the unique records in the possession of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The society plans to publish one volume of records each Octo- 
ber. Subscription to membership will be five dollars per annum. The 
first voiume in the series will be Sir George Simpson’s Athabasia Jour- 
nal and Report, 1820-1821. This will be followed by a volume of the 
correspondence of Colin Robertson, 1817-1822. E. E. Rich is general 
editor of the series and the directorate of the society includes Sir Camp- 
bell Stuart, chairman, Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake, the Right Hon. Lord 
Macmillan, Sir Alexander R. Murray, and Sir Edward Peacock. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the society at 68, Bishopgate, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2, England. 


The September, 1938, issue of the Canadian Historical Review contains 
a list of graduate theses in Canadian history and related subjects. This 
list includes the products of universities throughout the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, France, Germany, and Canada. 


It has been brought to the attention of the Review that C. P. West 
of Wake Forest College spent part of the past summer in research 
on the social life of the early Plymouth colony ; that A. L. Venable of the 
University of Arkansas is making a detailed study of the life and work 
of William L. Yancey; that Lillian E. Fisher of Oklahoma College for 
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Women has recently completed writing ‘‘Manual Abad y Queipo, Bishop 

_of Michoaian’’ and is at present working on the following historical 
volumes: ‘‘A Comanche Constitution Maker: Ramos Arizpe,’’ ‘‘The Up- 
rising of Tupac Amaru in 1780 in Peru,’’ and ‘‘The Development of 
Government in Mexico’’; and that Thomas A. Bailey of Leland Stanford 
University is completing his manuscript on ‘‘A Diplomatic History of 
the American People.”’ 


A lengthy list of research projects in southern history which has been 
compiled by Fred C. Cole, editorial associate of the Journal of Southern 
History, appears in the November, 1938, number of the publication. Some 
240 odd titles are arranged chronologically under the following subject 
headings: general; colonial and revolutionary; political; biographical 
(this category is alphabetical) ; social, economic, and cultural; slavery 
and Negro; educational and religious; diplomatic and legal; military and 
naval; and documents, compilations, etc. Only those dissertations not in- 
eluded in the latest Carnegie List of Doctoral Dissertations are men- 
tioned in this compilation; no masters’ theses or WPA projects are en- 
tered. Title, author, state of progress, and institution at which the author 
is now working are given for each entry. An author index makes the list 
even more useful. 


The Social Science Research Council awarded grants-in-aid to the fol- 
lowing specialists in American history: James A. Barnes, Temple Univer- 
sity, for a study of the farmer in revolt; Everett. N. Dick, Union College, 
Nebraska, for a social history of the Northern Plains; Paul W. Gates, 
Cornell University, for a study of the disposal of the public domain; 
Michael Kraus, College of the City of New York, for a study of the rela- 
tions between Europe and America in the eighteenth century; Donald L. 
MeMurry, Russell Sage College, for a study of the Pullman strike of 
1894; Frank L. Owsley, Vanderbilt University, for a study of the social 
structure of the Old South, 1840-1860; Max Savelle, Stanford University, 
for a study of European diplomacy with regard to America, 1713-1763. 

Southern grants-in-aid for studies in American history were: Howard 
K. Beale, University of North Carolina, a renewed grant for work in a 
life of Theodore Roosevelt; Luther P. Jackson, Virginia State College, 
for a study of slavery in urban Virginia; Benjamin U. Ratchford, Duke 
University, for a study of the debts of American states; and Fritz L. 
Redlich, Mercer University, for a study of American business leaders. 
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Guggenheim fellowships have been awarded to the following men 
working in the field of American history: 
O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College: for work on Sweden since 1815. 
Richard P. Blackmur, Boston: for a critical interpretation of the life and 
works of Henry Adams (a renewal). 
Walter P. Webb, University of Texas: for a comparative study of the 
relation between democracy and an open frontier. 


Tribute to the living comes infrequently to the literary historian, yet, 
Bernard De Voto, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature and oc- 
cupant of the ‘‘Editor’s Easy Chair’’ in Harper’s Magazine, has earned 
just such an encomium in Garrett Mattingly’s Bernard De Voto: A Pre- 
liminary Appraisal (Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1938. 60 pp. Frontis- 
piece). The author of this little biographical pamphlet says hardly any- 
thing of his subject as an historian except for the single comment that 
‘‘among specialists in history he is already recognized, and popular rec- 
ognition will have to wait on further publication.’’ A bibliography of the 
novels, short stories, and works on history and criticism written by 
De Voto conclude the appraisal. 


Solon J. Buck, director of publications at the National Archives, was 
one of two official American delegates to the eighth International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences, which met at Zurich, Switzerland, August 
28 to September 24, 1938; he served as chairman of the American dele- 
gation to the fourteenth International Conference on Documentation at 
Oxford, England, September 21 to 26, 1938. While abroad Dr. Buck vis- 
ited and observed the methods of various archival establishments in the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and England. 


Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College has been awarded the George 
Washington Eggleston Historical Prize for 1937-1938 by Yale University 
for his dissertation on ‘‘The Evolution of the American Concept of Na- 
tional Planning, 1865-1917.”’ 


Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, was 
awarded the 1938 Maxwell Anderson prize for verse drama by Leland 
Stanford University for his play, ‘‘John Brown.”’ 


Herbert E. Bolton’s presidential address, ‘‘The Epic of Greater Amer- 
ica,’’ presented before the American Historical Association on December 
28, 1932, at Toronto, Canada, has been translated into Spanish by Car- 
men A. Robles and issued as publication No. 30 of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History in Mexico. 
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Among new appointments in the academic world of history may be 
mentioned the following: 

Emporia State Teachers College: S. D. Mock of Doane College to be as- 
sistant professor of history. 

University of Mississippi: B. I. Wiley, of Hattiesburg State Teachers 
College, to be head of the department of history ; his position at Hat- 
tiesburg College to be filled by R. A. McLemore, dean of Judson 
College. 

Oxford University, England: Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Edwards profes- 
sor of American history in Princeton University, to be Harold 
Vyvyan Harmsworth professor of American history for the year 
1939-1940. 

Pennsylvania State College: Paul I. Miller, of Battle Creek College, to 
hold an appointment for the year 1938-1939. 

University of Pittsburgh, Erie Center: John W. Harpster, curator of the 
museum at the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, to be in- 
structor in history and allied subjects. 

Queen’s College, City College of New York, Flushing: John P. Pritchett, 
of Vassar College. 


Among recent promotions to members of the historical guild which 

have come to the attention of the Review are the following: 

Clark University : H. Donaldson Jordan, to be professor of history. 

University of Kansas: James C. Malin, to be professor of history. 

University of Kentucky: Charles M. Knapp, to be professor of history. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering: David A. 
Lockmiller, to be associate professor of history. 

Washington and Lee University : Leonard G. Helderman, to be professor 
of history. 

Yale University : Leonard W. Labaree, to be associate professor of history. 


Among those who will be on leave during the coming year to engage in 
various pursuits are: 

Howard K. Beale, of the University of North Carolina, will be on leave 
for the autumn quarter to work, at Washington, D. C., on a biog- 
raphy of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Dwight L. Dumond, of the University of Michigan, will be on leave to 
give the Commonwealth Foundation lectures on ‘‘The Antislavery 
Movement as an Antecedent of the Civil War,’’ at University College 
of the University of London. 

Rowland H. Harvey, of the University of California, Los Angeles, will 
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be on leave for the first semester to do research on his study of Rob- 
ert Owen. 

James G. Randall, of the University of Illinois, will be absent for the 
first semester to do research at Washington and other eastern centers. 

A. B. Sageser, of the College of Emporia, will be on leave to lecture at 
Kansas State College. 

Fred A. Shannon, of Kansas State Agricultural College, will be on leave 
to be visiting professor of economic history at Williams College. 


Two retirements in the historical guild which have recently been 
brought to the attention of the Review are that of Richard H. Dabney, 
who has been a member of the history department of the University of 
Virginia since 1889, and of Theodore C. Smith, who came to Williams Col- 
lege as J. Leland Miller professor of American history, literature, and elo- 
quence in 1903 and since 1931 held the Woodrow Wilson chair of Amer- 
ican history and government at the same institution. 


The Review did not list among its announcements of summer teach- 
ing appointments in a preceding issue that Louis Pelzer of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa taught at Cornell University during the past summer 
session. 
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